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Josephine Saxtons^ third story for F^-SF concerns a machine 
that can thoroughly map the unconscious mind and translate it 
—in the form of a movie— to an analyst. Zona, and her patient, 
Thurston, Yet this is not primarily Zonas or Thurstons story; 
it is the story of those images that move from the fertile ground 
of the unconscious to the screen, and their remarkable journey 
and the journeys to follow. 


THE CONSCIOUSNESS 
MACHINE 

by Josephine Saxton 


The boy was walking slowly 
for he was not going anywhere, 
and the clay over which he walked 
was sticky and impeded him. The 
summer was coming; there had 
been a lot of rain, and this day in 
particular was very warm, the air 
was still, and everything was very 
pleasant. This morning he had 
heard a bird singing and the sound 
had excited him until he had tears 
running down his face, and he 
had been very happy. It was a long 
time since he had heard anything 
at all, except the sounds that he 
himself made. The bird had 
stirred something in him, and he 
had enjoyed the experience, al- 
though he felt it to be dangerous. 


It was foolish to set up longings 
for sounds, and other beings. They 
were not often to be obtained, so 
one must not become attached to 
the idea of them; it was the only 
way. The boy had learned that 
years ago; it was a conclusion that 
perhaps he had been taught or 
that he had come to himself. It 
was for this reason that if ever he 
saw another human being, he 
would avoid contact; in this way 
trouble was avoided. But it was 
not often that he saw anyone. 
Last summer he had seen an old 
man standing on a hill looking up- 
wards at the sky, and also a girl 
near a tree, but he had run away, 
for the girls were more to be 
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avoided, he remembered being 
told it, long ago, as a very serious 
and definite thing. 

He had been walking slowly 
uphill all morning, feeling with 
pleasure the warmth of the sun on 
his back through his smart new 
shirt. He liked to have his clothes 
and person smart and clean, and 
today he hoped to find a stream 
where he could wash his hair, for 
it felt rather greasy and lank, and 
in his pocket he had a bottle of 
shampoo that smelled of almonds. 
He brushed the offensive hair 
away from his eyes, lifting up a 
strand to look at it, admiring the 
color, fair and golden when clean, 
and the curl in it which sprang 
back to his shoulder off an extend- 
ed finger. 

*1 think my body needs food,” 
he said suddenly, feeling his in- 
side hollow very empty. Perhaps 
there would be a fish in the stream, 
if he found a stream. Now that he 
was out and away from the towns 
there would be little ready-made 
food. Fruit perhaps, that would be 
nice. 

He felt he would like to rest 
and turned round to face down- 
hill and sat down on a stone that 
had a bit of grass growing round 
it. Everything was wonderful; the 
world stretched in front of him 
for miles: square upon square of 
earth, many colors, brown, red, 
gray, black, white, yellow. There 
were two trees far away, close to- 
gether, and these he gazed upon for 
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a while, interested because they 
moved slightly in the gentle but 
definite wind. And a silver-gold 
stream. If he continued upwards 
for a while, he would come to the 
stream where it wound out of the 
back of the incline. It would be 
sometime afi .t the zenith, which 
would be just right; by that time 
his appetite would make him more 
careful in his fishing. 

He turned and began to walk 
again, slowly, more slowly, for 
there was no hurry and sitting 
down had made him tired. It was 
odd that whenever one rested one 
became more tired, and it was 
more effort for a while when one 
started to walk again. Among the 
rocks the boy noticed bits of rub- 
bish : a polyethylene bag, a tin can, 
little bits of paper that had once 
wrapped sweets, a pair of shoes 
with narrow heels. He did not 
pick up any of these things; they 
repelled him, but they were inter- 
esting. The tin cans were not all 
rusty; this meant that someone 
had been there recently, and the 
boy hoped that the person was not 
now near the stream over the hill. 
It would be unpleasant to have to 
retrace his steps, and he wanted 
very much to wash his hair today; 
the shining sun would soon make 
it dry, and he would be able to lift 
it up across his eyes and see the 
yellow light. He took from his 
pocket a packet of paper tissues 
and blew his nose, throwing the 
dirty blue paper on the ground, 
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where it stirred in a slight breeze 
but did not blow away; he left it 
behind. 

Then he stood rigid with atten- 
tion, for he could hear a sound, 
thin and far away. This sound was 
entirely new to him; he had never 
heard anything like it before and it 
frightened him considerably. It 
was an animal noise, of that he 
was sure, and this made him very 
wary indeed, for a wild cat or dog 
could be formidable if one had no 
food to offer. He felt a prickle of 
sweat forming on his back, and he 
took a breath to steady his listen- 
ing. He lifted his hair away from 
his ears, became calm, and lis- 
tened. 

The sound was like two animals 
fighting, and he hoped a larger 
animal was killing a smaller ani- 
mal so he would be safe. But both 
parts of the sound were extremely 
distressed. There was one louder 
and stronger than the other, a bel- 
lowing and sobbing, and the sound 
of the hopelessness in it moved 
him to pity. He began to wonder 
if it could be a man over the hill 
who had hurt himself. If that was 
the case, then he must go away di- 
rectly; there was no hope of hav- 
ing the stream to himself if a man 
was there already. He listened 
carefully and could certainly hear 
two sounds. One was high and 
thin, not unlike the other sound 
altogether, and not so distressing 
to hear. He stood, uncertain what 
to do, and as he considered wheth- 


er or not to wait a little while or to 
go back down the hill, the more 
distressed of the cries became 
fainter, and changed, until he 
could hear a continuous moan, 
softer and softer, and then it 
faded away altogether. The other 
sound continued. 

He began to walk upwards 
again, and in a few minutes he 
had reached level ground and bent 
down cautiously to look around 
him. He could see no one and 
nothing, except the stream about a 
quarter of a mile away, glinting in 
and out of the rocks. The sound of 
the animal was coming from some 
distance away from the stream, 
and he thought that perhaps he 
would be able to reach the water 
without danger and wash his hair 
without being disturbed. He made 
his way across the ground, finger- 
ing the bottle of shampoo, looking 
forward to the smell of it, and the 
lather rising in his fingers. He 
reached the bank and was pleased 
to see that it was a clean stream 
with a stony and sandy bottom. 
He knelt down at tlie edge of the 
water and began to undo the knot 
in his tie. The sound of the animal 
continued. 

He stood up again, and in the 
back of his mind was the idea that 
it might be a rabbit, although he 
knew this to be a remote possibil- 
ity as he had only had one rabbit 
in his life. Perhaps this rabbit was 
caught somehow and was crying 
out. If that was so, then he would 
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be able to kill it with a rock, make a 
fire and cook it. That would be a 
great delight, and he was going to 
investigate the noise, but he must 
be cautious. He moved towards 
the sound, bent down, all his 
senses alert. He felt chilly with 
apprehension as he advanced, for 
he felt that there were no animals 
or men that sounded quite like 
that. 

It was behind a pile of rocks, 
and he scrambled up, hesitating 
slightly at the top, knowing that 
with one movement he could now 
look over the top and see what was 
making the sound. He hstened to 
himself, to hear what he told him- 
self to do. Everything said, ‘TRe- 
treat now.'' He could feel all his 
instincts straining to make him 
turn and run, but his curiosity also 
was working, and he knew that it 
was going to win over the instincts. 
It was a dangerous situation to be 
in. He lifted his head and shoul- 
ders over the rock to look down- 
wards and was paralyzed with hor- 
ror at what he saw. 

Everything in the hollow was 
red and white. 

A figure without clothing lay 
spread-eagled against the sandy 
slope below the rocks, its face di- 
rectly beneath his own, looking at 
him with wide open upside-down 
eyes, its mouth open also, and he 
could see the teeth and tongue. He 
saw the body of the figure all 
white and was horrified to see that 
the body was female, with huge 


round breasts with purple veins, 
and the breasts had large brovm 
nipples, with little black hairs. 
The belly of the woman was a soft 
mound of wrinkled skin, with a fan 
of black hair, all wet with red 
blood, and her legs lay wide, 
striped red, and between them lay 
a tiny baby, wet and streaked with 
blood and shining moisture, a sil- 
ver cord of great elegance stretch- 
ing from the center of its belly, 
right into the woman. The baby 
cried and cried, its arms stretch- 
ing out and in, clutching air, and 
its legs convulsing. 

The smallness of the baby and 
the loudness of the voice that came 
from its mouth could not be re- 
solved as a sensible combination, 
but there it was, crying loudly, on 
and on, its sound running through 
and through the boy as he hs- 
tened and watched and cast his 
eyes again and again across what 
he had found. 

Death and the dead must at aU 
costs be avoided, and here, not a 
foot from his face, was the face of 
a dead woman, her brown eyes 
staring up at him, and they seemed 
to express an appeal, and he knew 
what the appeal was. The baby 
was very much alive, and it ap- 
peared to be normal and healthy. 
It was like himself, with the right 
number of arms and legs, two eyes, 
a mouth, a nose. But it was not 
like himself, for he noticed that the 
baby was a female. There was no 
penis to be seen, only a crease in 
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the flesh, with two small pink lips 
emerging like flowers. 

The boy, full of shock and dis- 
tress, backed down the slope of the 
rocks away from the sight and 
sound. He should not have al- 
lowed his curiosity to overcome 
him; it had been a foolish thing to 
do. Now he had to go away again, 
leaving the baby to die, having 
seen it and had his pity excited. 
That was the awful thing. If he 
had only gone away as soon as he 
had heard the sounds, all would 
have been well, there would have 
been no disturbance. Now he 
would be upset. He loathed any- 
thing like this. He had once come 
across an old dying man, who had 
pleaded with him for water, and 
he had to go away and be uncom- 
fortable for many days afterwards. 

He supposed the baby to have 
come out of the woman, that she 
had given birth to it and had died 
in the act. The baby must have 
torn her, and she had bled to 
death. The woman had made the 
bellowing noise through pain. And 
perhaps from knowing that her 
baby would die, for were not ba- 
bies helpless? The boy knew al- 
most nothing about babies : he had 
never seen one before that he 
could remember; he only knew 
that he himself had been a baby 
once, all people had been babies 
that grew in women. The boy sat 
crouched, to soothe himself, and 
he felt that he could have wept 
again, making twice in one day. 


for now he would not be able to 
wash his hair. He would have to 
tolerate its condition until another 
day. There was no question of 
staying here, with death in the air, 
but he felt too weak to get up and 
move; he must rest and collect his 
senses. All the time that he was 
trying to bring himself round from 
his shock, the baby went on cry- 
ing, a rhythmic shout followed by 
a scream; it was using all its 
strength to scream, that baby, and 
the sound deafened the boy, so 
that he could not think or decide 
what to do. He hated having to re- 
trace his steps; one might meet 
something or someone that had 
been following. The best way of 
walking was always ahead, on and 
on, and if one wanted to return to 
a place, say a town with particu- 
larly good things, then the best 
way to go was in a circle. 

The boy was fourteen years old. 
He had been walking alone now 
for ten years, and in all that time 
had encountered nothing like this. 
There was no precedent for it; he 
could not even remember being 
told anything about it. He sup- 
posed it was the same as everything 
else really; it must be left. 

He must walk on, and away. 

But the sound of the crying 
baby went on and on; it was per- 
sistent, undeniable, continuous, 
and it pierced him, and he knew 
that it called him, and he knew 
that he wanted to go again to see 
the sight in the hollow. He got up 
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and climbed over the rocks down 
into the hollow, being careful to 
avoid touching anything that had 
blood on it. He knelt between the 
feet of the dead woman and 
looked down into the face of the 
infant. Even though he reacted 
strongly with disgust to its slimy 
condition, he reached out with his 
hands to pick it up and only just 
prevented himself from dropping 
it in horror, for it moved in his 
grasp, making him shudder. He 
realized that he could not hold it 
to him, which was what he was 
wanting to do, for it was still at- 
tached to the mother by the beau- 
tiful silver cord. He grasped the 
cord and pulled gently, feeling a 
little resistance, and looked away 
from the body of the woman as he 
pulled a little harder and was as- 
tonished when with a sudden 
splash a great wet red lump 
emerged from the woman, com- 
pletely detached from her, but still 
attached to the baby. 

He knelt there, dizzy and sick, 
and did not know quite what to do 
next. He looked again into the 
tiny face of the baby and making 
a determined effort to overcome 
his disgust, he picked up the small 
body with both hands. Its head 
leaned far backwards at what 
seemed an unnatural angle, so he 
put it down again, and this time 
he supported its head on his fore- 
arm by putting his hand under its 
back, picked up its attachment and 
placed it across the baby s body. 
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and then cradling the entire bun- 
dle in both his arms, he staggered 
to his feet, feeling a sense of tri- 
umph at what he had done. 

Slowly he walked over to the 
stream, and crouching at the wa- 
ter s edge, he began wetting and 
rubbing the baby with the icy cold 
water to remove all the blood and 
curious slime. The baby seemed to 
produce twice as much noise as 
before. It seemed to hate water, it 
screamed such high notes and pro- 
tested so much, its face turned 
purple. Gently and with great de- 
termination the boy continued to 
clean the little body. The feet of 
the baby were blue and very cold 
to touch now, and the boy began 
to take off his shirt with the idea 
of rubbing the baby with it to get 
it dry and warm. He scrubbed the 
tiny feet with his shirt, and turned 
it over onto its front to scrub its 
back, and it began to look a better 
color, more red than blue, al- 
though it still made a fearful din. 
He wondered if it ever stopped 
making this noise, if it ever slept. 

What did babies do? Did they 
do anything besides cry? He care- 
fully wrapped the baby in his shirt, 
tying the sleeves under its chin, and 
then picked up the bundle and held 
it against himself. The baby turned 
its head towards his naked chest 
began to search with its mouth and 
fastened on his small pink nipple, 
attempting to suck it into its mouth. 
This action of the baby filled the 
boy with wonder, and it thrilled 
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him physically, this curious small 
kissing of his chest. Why was the 
baby behaving like that? Was it 
trying to eat him? Surely not. But 
perhaps it was hungry — the breasts 
of the woman — of course! It was 
looking for those. Like a kitten 
sucking its cat, it was looking for 
milk. He had seen milk, white it 
was, and that was what the baby 
hoped to find. He had none. He 
cupped a little water in his hand 
from the running brook, and tip- 
ped some drop by drop into the 
mouth of the baby, which smacked 
its lips, but choked a little bit, 
coughing and spluttering. 

Having taken some of the water 
however, it seemed less disposed to 
cry and nestled in his arms, seem- 
ing content to be held close to him, 
and soon it was asleep. The silence 
after the continual racket of the last 
few minutes — or was it hours — 
seemed huge and hollow. It was his 
own familiar silence; he lived in it 
all the time, but after the impact of 
the noise of the baby, it seemed to 
have changed. The world seemed 
quieter than it had ever been, and 
so he began to sing, a happy and 
consoling song about the bird he 
had seen that morning, and as he 
sang he rocked back and forth and 
looked into the small face; he 
could not seem to look away. He ex- 
amined closely the softness of its 
skin, the little folds and wrinkles, 
the tiny nostrils, the minute pink 
lips, moist and shining, pursed into 
a tight round knot, the soft fine 
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hair that grew right down from its 
scalp onto its face, the softest 
downy covering on its skin, and the 
lashes round the eyelids, which 
were so fine he could see the veins 
in them, and as he lifted back the 
collar of his shirt slightly, he could 
see, beneath its hair on the top of 
its head, a throbbing pulsing drum. 

The boy felt at the top of his own 
head, but it was solid. He hoped 
that all babies were like this in the 
tops of their heads. If it proved that 
this baby was abnormal, then he 
would have to kill it. The thought 
chilled him with horror. Just hav- 
ing the baby in his arms made him 
feel happy. It was a sensation su- 
perior to anything he could think 
of, even the washing of his hair. 
For today, that would have to be 
abandoned. It would do until to- 
morrow. But what about tonight? 
He would be cold without his shirt, 
there was nowhere sheltered to 
sleep, and it w^ould be a long walk 
before he found a house or a shop, 
and he was still hungry. He began 
to feel slightly anxious. The baby 
would be wanting food soon, and he 
wondered what sort of nourish- 
ment would be suitable. It had no 
teeth for chewing, and indeed did 
not look as it if were likely to want 
to chew, only suck. What would it 
suck? If milk alone, then things 
would become difficult, for he had 
none and did not know where to 
get any. Maybe there would be milk 
in tins if he could get to a town 
soon enough and find some. 
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He got up with the baby in his 
arms, and then almost fell back 
down, kneeling to palm some water 
for himself. He realized that he was 
terribly thirsty; he had quite for- 
gotten about himself since he had 
been holding the baby. Feeling bet- 
ter for his drink of water, the boy, 
holding the sleeping baby closely to 
his chest, began to walk, following 
the stream haltingly, for it was not 
nearly so easy to see where his feet 
were going with the bundle in his 
line of sight. 

He had always been used to 
walking with his head down, look- 
ing at the ground he trod, and now 
he had to learn to feel his way with 
his feet. 

H’ ti, 

Zona Gambier turned down the 
sound and light on the screen of 
tlie WAWWAR, and soft light 
automatically relit the small but 
comfortable room, so that she could 
see her patient, only eight years her 
junior, reclining in an attitude of 
total disinterest on the air-couch 
provided for him. Neither spoke. 
Thurston Maxw^ell was silent be- 
cause he was an uncommunicative 
and antisocial type, apart from his 
habit of rape, which outlet he was 
denied here in this annex of the 
hospital; Zona because she had 
nothing to say, although at this 
point in the revelation on the 
screen of the unconscious mind- 
processes of Thurston Maxwell she 
should have been chatting infor- 
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mally with him about what they 
had just experienced. She had ex- 
pected some slight difficulty, but 
not a total puzzlement. She lit a 
cigarette and smiled at Thurston. 

‘What do you think of your first 
glimpse into your unconscious 
mind then?’* she asked, aware of a 
horrid note of condescension in her 
own voice. 

Thurston uttered a single, ob- 
scene syllable. He was twenty-two 
years old, red-haired, tall and 
strong. But with some very nasty 
habits. 

Two or three weeks of daily ses- 
sions in this room and he would be 
cured, a functioning free member 
of society, if the machine met with 
its present growing reputation and 
past achievements. Although even 
today, strongholds of psychiatric 
opinion held out against its uses; 
mainly those practitioners who 
feared their own redundancy did 
not like the intervention of a ma- 
chine between the dreams and fan- 
tasies and inner life of their 
patients and their own long-drawn- 
out interpretations. Even with 
drugs, treatment still took as much 
as two years in severe cases; with 
the WAWWAR, a name coined by 
one of its pioneers and meaning the 
Who and What We Are Room, the 
worst formally abandoned schizo- 
phrenic and psychotic cases were 
cured in three weeks maximum. 
The machine, tuned in to messages 
from any sick mind placed in it, 
picked up, sorted out, interpreted 
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every misalliance in hormone, 
lymph, blood, vitamin, EEG, deep 
thought wave, magnetic body en- 
ergy, memory taps, traumas from 
conception to the third year, took 
all into account and translated it 
into a story in the form of a movie, 
with the added advantage that such 
a story seen by the sick patients au- 
tomatically gave cybernetic feed- 
back to the mind from which it had 
come. Abreaction took place safely, 
rapidly, perfectly. But there were 
only three of these treatment rooms 
as yet; the cost of building was 
enormous, for they had to be sunk 
deep in virgin rock to cut out all in- 
terference from outside messages 
from other sick minds. They had 
tried building their prototypes in 
disused goldmines without suc- 
cess, but with the astonishing dis- 
covery that the machine could pick 
up the agonized state of mind of 
long-dead miners, digging for gold 
in the dark shafts. So there was a 
WAWWAR in Kazakstan; one in 
the heart of Ayers Rock; and this 
one, deep in the heart of Blasket 
Island, off the western coast of Eire, 

Zona was privileged to be on pro- 
bation as one of its users; this was 
an important step in her career, and 
Thurston her first real case. 

What on earth was represented 
by a blond boy finding a baby in a 
wasteland? According to every- 
thing Zona knew about persons of 
Thurston's age and psycho-traits, 
she might expect to see an old 
witch-evil female entity, some fear- 
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ful child-eating dragon of a Terri- 
ble Mother, maybe the Goddess 
Kali. The machine worked on the 
material given it, and this was al- 
most always in the form of symbols 
corresponding to the light and dark 
side of the Anima and Animus, fig- 
ures from the Tarot cards, animals, 
birds, snakes, and sometimes, mis- 
shapen mandalas indicating a lack 
of wholeness in the being under in- 
terpretation. Jung had pioneered 
the use of these symbols; Eunice 
Gold had taken it even further in 
the nineteen-eighties once LSD 
had become fully understood. The 
WAWWAR had a long history of 
growth, right from the time Ezekiel 
had seen his wheel and Jacob his 
ladder to the time when, finally, 
suflBcient computers had been 
granted to scientists by the Phe- 
nomenological Approach Society to 
go ahead and construct an infalli- 
ble method of using hitherto un- 
provable facts. The **tide of occult 
mud" so feared by Freud was at last 
seen to be rich alluvium. 

A little discreet help was needed 
from a trained psychoanalyst in 
getting the patient to accept his 
feedback from the machine; judg- 
ment was needed in replaying sec- 
tions of a patient s “story", but the 
sight of his own being told in sym- 
bols plus the sorted-out material 
given back to him was enough to 
set a house in order. So why this 
totally wrong image for Thurston? 

“Can I go back to the mainland 
now?" he asked. 
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'If you like, but we might just 
play a little more • . 

“Okay, it's all the same to me. 
Rather have a Spacie or a Sexie 
though.'' He grinned lewdly at 
Zona. 

'Tou get entertainment tonight 
with all the other patients." 

“I can think of entertainments.'' 

“Forget it. I'm married, you're 
under treatment. Recall what for?" 

“Sure^" 

“Well then, how about a bit 
more of The Thurston Maxwell 
Story'?" 

Thurston uttered the same ob- 
scene syllable he had offered previ- 
ously, but turned towards the 
screen all the same, lighting a cig- 
arette, feeling for an ashtray as the 
room lights dimmed and the screen 
and sound came into life once more. 

Zona watched intently, her 
palms damp with apprehension. 
She was frightened. They could 
not afford to employ people who 
failed. Silently she told herself: 

“Stop panicking. It's your first 
case, he's difficult. Don’t expect 
miracles. Don't get overinvolved 
with the story, tlien you may see 
straight . . . But it's all wrong! A 
sick young man like Thurston Max- 
well should see an evil female en- 
tity, not an effeminate blond 
youth." 

Zona was aware of a desperate 
inadequacy and a profound dis- 
turbance in herself. Not in all her 
training had anything affected her 
so much. Some block in herself 


against the material on the screen? 
Very unlikely; she had undergone 
all routine analysis every week, 
been pronounced clean of all sick- 
ness. She looked across at Thurston 
to see how he was behaving. He 
simply lay back gazing at the screen, 
idly smoking, one knee crossed over 
the other. It was perhaps again that 
he watched so cahnly; sometimes 
patients were reluctant even to 
watch the screening of their own 
minds, hid their eyes or covered 
their ears. Zona strove for impar- 
tiality as she took rapid notes: the 
boy is having incredible difficulty 
and much misgiving over the care 
of the baby. One night the boy 
walks up and down in the dark, al- 
most falling down an imaginary pit 
(yes, go on denvn into the pit, Zona 
cheered him on, then we might see 
something . . .) but only almost. 
In the morning the boy decides to 
search for a town, and as he turns 
around to look at the wall, he sees 
scrawled in huge letters the legend : 
GET IT IN LAD ITS YOUR 
BIRTHDAY. 

In a town called 'Thingy, having 
found a pram, the boy has wheeled 
it to a supermarket. He is feeding 
his baby on canned milk and soda 
water, the baby repeatedly vomit- 
ing, he is very fussy about hygiene, 
everything is distressing, he keeps 
thinking he will abandon the baby. 
Next day in this deserted town a 
chemist's shop opens its electronic 
doors to him, but he has lots of 
trouble with diaper changing, feed- 
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ing. Lots of ordure, black, yellow, 
green, from the baby. 

Later, baby asleep, he finds a 
bathhouse. He lays out several tools 
and little bottles for a thorough- 
going manicure, in the foot of the 
pram, and has a very satisfying 
shampoo and sw^im. 

¥ 

He went once more down the 
steps, and knelt on the floor, all the 
necessary articles around him, and 
concentrated fiercely on mixing the 
creamy-colored powder with the 
vichy water, measuring carefully 
with the hollow spatula provided, 
and the measuring jug, and then 
poured the frothy mixture into the 
feeding bottle and put a teat on top 
and shook it vigorously because he 
had already anticipated there be- 
ing lumps in it which would block 
the small hole in the teat, and he 
wished to avoid that kind of trou- 
ble. He leapt to his feet in terror at 
a great splash from the pool. 

The pram and the baby had run 
off and fallen into the water, which 
was ten feet deep. At the bottom of 
the water he could see the blur of 
the objects in the disturbed water, 
and he spread his arms out sideways 
in a gesture of helplessness and de- 
spondency. For a moment it was as 
before; he now had to go away and 
get more things for his manicure, 
they were all lost; but something 
impelled him towards the water, 
into which he jumped and dove 
expertly downwards for the baby. 


which was floating upwards to- 
wards him. He held on to its cord 
and attachment and swam upwards 
with them, dragging the baby be- 
hind him. 

When he reached the surface, 
his hand came up sharply, for 
there was little weight on it. He 
held only the cord and attachment; 
a thin trail of blood stained the 
water. 

‘"Robert the Bruce,*' he said, and 
dived again and retrieved the little 
body, swam to the side of the bath, 
laid the baby on the roughened mar- 
ble step and climbed out. The baby 
was very silent, and its arms and 
legs were folded up into the foetal 
position, and its eyes were shut. He 
picked it up and beat it furiously 
on the back and chest, pulling at its 
arms and legs, and for a minute 
nothing happened, and the boy felt 
a pain in die middle of his abdo- 
men; a hard pain. 

And then the baby opened its 
mouth and gushed forth water, let 
out a choked howl, coughed and 
vomited, and cried, flailing its arms 
and legs; the boy rejoiced, jumping 
up and down shaking the baby, and 
then held it to him, stroking its wet 
head, and kissed its face, and 
rocked it in his arms. 

"Tou are alive,” he said, and the 
words had great meaning. 

But everything else was lost in 
the water, and he was soaked 
through, the new clothes were 
spoiled, the towels were wet. Only 
the feeding bottle remained, so he 
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retrieved it, and fed the baby, who 
took a little food without vomiting, 
and then, out he went into the mid- 
dle of the day, to reconstruct his 
day's Avork. Everything had to be 
done again; new shoes must be 
found. 

It Avas as he Avas crossing the 
tOAvn square in search of ncAv terri- 
tory, that he came upon a statue of a 
man on horseback, Avith an inscrip- 
tion beneath it. The inscription 
thus: 

“To the memory of those brave men 
of the toAvn of Thingy, Avho gave 
their lives in the First World War.” 

The boy knelt doAvn, and, not 
knoAving why hoAvled Avith uncon- 
trollable grief. Through his tears he 
could sec the cobbled floor of the 
street, and naught else, for his head 
Avas boAved. 

V 

Thurston lay apparently dozing, 
his eyes almost shut. 2^na got up 
and began SAvitching off the ma- 
chine; she could see no point in fur- 
ther therapy for that day, having 
seen no material relevant to what 
she already kncAV of her patient 
and having noticed no reaction of 
significance. Very depressing, a 
fruitless day. Spirits low, she sim- 
ply turned to Thurston and sug- 
gested that they go back to the 
mainland. 

He heaved himself up from the 
air-couch, and as they went out. 
Zona took a last look round to see 


tliat all Avas in order — nothing left 
behind that might clog the auto- 
matic cleaner. They went up in the 
elcwator, boarded a double seat in 
the transparent car-tube and glided 
out across the sea from the top of 
Blasket Island. Thurstons hand 
reached out for her thigh in a bored 
sort of Avay, but Zona just smiled at 
him, also bored. 

“Don’t. You knoAV about the pro- 
tection circuit?” 

“Yeah. I figured maybe you 
didn’t SAAutch on.” 

“Ahvays, when Avorking. If you 
do anything I can’t tolerate, you 
black out. Instantly.” 

“Your toleration level should 
rise.” 

“And yours?” 

They Avere out in mid-channel, 
and behind them Great Blasket 
looked just too much like a sea 
monster for anyone to comment on 
the fact; almost a thousand feet at 
its highest point, about four miles 
in length and a half mile Avide, dec- 
orated with strands of silver sand, 
high, organic-looking cliffs, purple 
teeth of rocks and the ruins of an 
ancient village, the last inhabitant 
ha\dng left back in the nineteen- 
forties sometime, Avhen the “fishing 
went underfoot.” Left for America, 
and now America was back, deep 
in the heart of the rock, led by 
Zona’s superior, Seumas Owen- 
vaun, a direct descendant of some 
of the peasants who had inhabited 
it long ago. It Avas rumored that 
some ancestor of OAvenvaun’s had 
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been king of the island, a position 
that entailed delivering the mail by 
curragh once a week, but nobody 
dared ask the man himself about 
this. He was certainly king of the 
island now; everyone respected 
and loved him, his knowledge of 
the job and his powers of adminis- 
tration were recognized by all. 

''Look,'' said Zona, hoping to in- 
terest Thurston in the scenery be- 
low. The sea was a deep blue 
marked by dark red shoals of sea- 
weed. As they approached Dun- 
quin, still with part of its tiny har- 
bor intact, Ae car-tube was 
covered with spray from the waves 
becoming angry at the cliffs for be- 
ing in their path, exploding at the 
top. The blood-light of the setting 
sun caught the wet car-tube just be- 
fore it entered Eagle Mountain af- 
ter its two-and-a-half-mile journey. 
Thurston remained indifferent to 
it all. The car-tube halted in the 
softly lit entrance hall of the main 
building, and they parted com- 
pany, he with a nurse, she alone. 

As she was settling down for 
sleep, the feelings of unrest came 
back. There was something differ- 
ent about this Maxwell thing, and 
she did not know what it was. She 
must not allow it to get a grip on 
her, mustn't lose her objectivity. . . 
never get involved emotionally 
with what is shown on WAWWAR 
. . . never happened before ... to 
anybody . . . overtired . . . nothing 
to worry about . . . 

She had a very poor night's sleep. 
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The material was pouring out, 
but the next few sessions were even 
more puzzling, and Thurston Max- 
well was getting rapidly worse. 
Zona had been interviewed about 
this, prevaricated, asked for more 
time, and got it. 

Zona went alone to the WAW- 
WAR at night. She had decided to 
work without Thurston present to 
try and discover something — any 
thing — about the story. She played 
around widi the replay, for a time. 

The boy had shown animosity to- 
wards the baby, accused it of dom- 
inating him with nonaggression. 
Zona smiled. Babies certainly did 
that! . . . She dialed back to the 
episode where according to her 
notes: He leaves the baby on the 
ground floor of the department 
store and goes in search of clothes 
for himself. Baby asleep. All quiet. 
He spends a long time choosing 
clothes, very vain, 

» 

In the moment when he realized 
that it was almost dark, he remem- 
bered the baby. He was so shocked 
at the memory that the remaining 
light made patterns in front of his 
eyes, stars of blue and green, and 
he flapped his arms up and down in 
distress. 

“Eloi, Eloi, lama sabacthani?” 
said the boy, and then, less hysteri- 
cally, knowing it was a lie: ‘This 
is because I left my watch in the 
supermarket." He spun round and 
round, not knowing what to do for 
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a moment. Of course, he must find 
the way downstairs again, and go 
back down to her; she must be hun- 
gry by now, and how w'as he going 
to manage to feed her in the dark- 
ness? Things were beginning to go 
amiss again, all the signs indicated 
it, he could feel it : all was not well. 
He must find the stairs, it was im- 
perative; but he could hardly sec 
his way about and could not remem- 
ber which way he had come, for he 
had wandered about among the 
counters for a long time. 

With care and as much speed as 
he could muster under the gloomy 
circumstances, he felt his way from 
one counter to another, occasionally 
knocking down piles of packets and 
bags, unavoidably, for he had never 
trained his senses to work properly 
in the darkness — in the dark one 
always slept; what need had there 
been hitherto for skill in moving in 
darkness? Now, in this predica- 
ment, he wished profoundly that he 
had all his senses at his command; 
they would have served him well, but 
he had only two senses that were 
operating at the moment, touch and 
hearing. With his hands and body 
he could feel that he was blunder- 
ing about, and with his cars he 
could hear the baby crying down- 
stairs, two or three floors away, and 
the sound w^as coming up to him 
like the thin call of an animal again, 
sounding much as it had the first 
time he had heard it, out in the 
countryside. In despair he fell to 
his knees, and in that position, with 


the help of his hands he crawled 
about further, seeking the stairway 
that would take him dowm to his 
baby. He longed to hold her near 
him again, it had been several hours 
since he had done so. Had she been 
crying long, or had she been asleep 
all afternoon w hile he had been up 
here choosing garments? It w^as of 
no account, the fact w'hich now 
faced him w as that the child was 
crying, in need of him, of food, of 
comfort. He pictured her, wet 
through, more than likely in dis- 
comfort through her own dirt, hun- 
gry, unloved, cold, reaching out 
her little arms and legs, touching 
only the dark air. It pained his emo- 
tions keenly to think about it, and 
mcanw'hile he was getting no nearer 
to finding the stairs, it was as if they 
w^cre nonexistent, had disappeared. 
He moved a few^ yards further, and 
suddenly, wath his hand about 
eighteen inches from the floor in 
front of him, he touched a curling 
metal railing, which he re- 
membered as being of a bronze 
color in daylight; it w^as one of the 
banisters of the stairway. He re- 
joiced and felt for the steps going 
downwards, but was dismayed to 
find that they went not down, but 
up, further up, perhaps to the car- 
pets and household linen depart- 
ments. He experienced a strong im- 
pulse to bang his head on the metal 
banisters, but his disgust at viola- 
tion of the body of any kind pre- 
vented him from giving in to the 
feeling, and he tried to get his head 
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to work on the problem in hand, 

*What is this I am feeling?'* he 
asked himself out loud, and the 
sound had a great volume in the 
darkness. He had no suitable an- 
swer to the question, for he had no 
word for “inadequate.” The nearest 
he came to an answer was “despair” 
— although he had not quite yet 
despaired, for he crawled on, 
against all of his reasoning faculties 
which were working in him like a 
hundred clock wheels, all warring 
one against the other with brilliant 
ideas that were no practical use in 
the present predicament. He had 
found, before, that in time of stress 
the reasoning faculty and the think- 
ing process tended to be of little 
help; it was the instincts that were 
of more help in such times. At the 
moment, however, his instincts 
were all bent on his sleeping sound- 
ly, just where he was, and these he 
suppressed as hard as he could. 

The sound of the baby was con- 
tinuous and persistent, and for a 
moment he stayed quite still, listen- 
ing to it, trying to work out from 
which direction its howls came, but 
it was too difficult, the darkness 
acted like a blanket, spreading the 
sound everywhere. Whichever way 
he held his head, the noise was the 
same; he was helpless. He moved 
on two or three yards more, and in 
the midst of his distressed state, it 
came to him that he was ruining 
the knees of his new trousers, and 
the thought caused him a pang, but 
of a difiFerent order to his feelings 
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about the baby and his own care- 
lessness with regard to her welfare. 

Extremely tired, one might say 
exhausted, he lay down facing the 
carpeted floor, his head slightly to 
one side, the cries of the baby ring- 
ing in his ears, and as he fell asleep, 
they were the last sounds or impres- 
sions that registered with him; they 
lulled him as a song might, and his 
sleep was deep, for about an hour. 

Then he awoke quickly, for there 
were new sounds in the air. The 
persistent wail of the baby overlay 
a consistent hissing and pattering 
noise, which set his blood keening 
with an unsounded scream, for he 
thought that it might be rats. Rats 
were terrible creatures, eaters of 
one’s blood and bone, crunching 
one up in the night before one had 
time to run; many rats at once 
would mean death. He thought, 
this time, not of himself, but of the 
baby, attacked by rats; hungry, 
hard-jawed rats, and in the morn- 
ing nothing, nothing left but their 
stinking droppings. He knew this 
could happen, for he had once come 
upon the skeleton of a grown per- 
son in a food store, nothing left but 
the larger bones and the skull, and 
piles of rat droppings. He realized 
that he had buried that awful pic- 
ture, out of sight, for many years, 
for it was too horrible to contem- 
plate, and now it came rising to the 
surface as a reality might confront 
him during the day. Rats. No. It 
must not be. But how could he stop 
them, if they were there? 
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He listened carefully, sweating 
thickly all over, and the sweat 
smelled of fear, and he knew it and 
dreaded it, for could not wild ani- 
mals smell fear? The sound he 
could hear, besides the baby crying, 
seemed softer than rats, however, 
and somehow familiar. He raised 
his head and felt relief flooding 
through and through his system like 
pure water, for the sound he could 
hear was only rain, heavy wet rain 
on the windows of the store, and it 
was a very welcome sound indeed. 
But the baby continued wailing. An 
unremitting distress. And then it 
stopped. He lay his head down, 
but sleep would not come. It was 
useless. The silence was much 
worse than the crying, for what if 
the silence meant that all was not 
well, that she was dead? Choked, 
smothered, starved? 

‘'If only she would cry, then I 
would know she was not dead.'' But 
the silence persisted, marred only 
by the last sounds of the rain. His 
head hurt him, and this was some- 
thing new to him, and he set to 
wondering why it ached so much. 
He eventually concluded that it was 
because he had fallen into the error 
of imagination, a thing one must 
not use if at all possible. He began 
to fall into a state between sleep- 
ing and waking, and in the middle 
of the blankness, the sound of the 
baby crying penetrated his semi- 
consciousness, and with a grunt of 
content that she was alive and a 
moan that she was crying desper- 
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ately, he slept for a litde while. But 
he had no sooner fallen asleep, it 
seemed, than he was conscious 
again, aware that the night had 
passed. With a tremendous efiEort 
he rose to his feet, his eyes still 
closed, stuck together with some 
peculiar glue. When he had suc- 
ceeded in opening his eyes, he 
looked at the floor in front of him, 
trying to focus his vision, and there 
was no floor to be seen. 

He was on the very edge of an 
open elevator shaft that plunged 
downwards, apparently with no 
bottom to it, and he had slept on 
the edge of the abyss the entire 
night. 

Zona switched off again, trem- 
bling. She could make nothing of 
the story, but somehow, in spite of 
all her self-calming, it succeeded in 
affecting her deeply. It upset her 
emotionally, and yet, inside her- 
self, beneath everything else, she 
had a feeling of peace and quiet. 

“I don't get it at all," she said 
aloud, and it sounded like a lie, but 
she ignored this, noticing that there 
was still something left to replay of 
material recorded that day. 

“But that was all . . ." 

She switched the last bit on, try- 
ing to recall what it had been, and 
then as it began to re-experience it- 
self in the room, she almost stag- 
gered back to her seat to watch. She 
did not remember seeing this stuff 
before, this was new, and more, it 
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was what she had been expecting, 
hoping for from Maxwell all along. 
Stunned and elated, she watched, 
a very presence : 

3t. if if- 

Eyes glowing with a painful fury 
in the corner of an ancient cave. A 
tail tip, barbed, covered in silky 
hair, lashes dangerously from time 
to time; a continuous growling 
music comes from a deep sounding- 
box in the chest, rising and falling, 
a dominant snarl, a pleading 
whine, artfully contrived pure 
pain, and hunger. 

It is female, it is powerful — the 
shoulder muscles on both fore and 
hind legs superb, designed for 
dancing, leaping, dodging, and 
sometimes, running away. The 
claws are out; they appear to be 
made of some mineral substance, 
terribly hard and shiny, but not 
metallic, and they are extremely 
sharp, curved and attractive, mak- 
ing hands long to reach out and 
touch, as do some gems. 

The teeth also are made of some 
obdurate substance, splendidly 
white with curved incisors de- 
signed for the tearing of flesh. The 
wings, leathery but palpably alive, 
flex themselves in and out to about 
a quarter their full span, rhythmi- 
cally, all the time, like breathing, 
and the hooks on these wings seem 
to have a prehensile quality of their 
own. This is a being so fierce in ap- 
pearance that when the hunter 
meets it face to face, the challenge 


cannot but be taken up; befriend, 
conquer, tame. 

Sometimes she deals with Uiese 
hunters with a few deft snaps at 
vulnerable places, finishing off the 
meat at her leisure; sometimes she 
takes pleasure in paralyzing them 
with a small dose of sweet venom 
from the concealed fang beneath 
the tongue, and then taking as long 
as possible in divesting her prey of 
life, delighting mainly in the pain 
which she inflicts, although the 
venom she has used makes her vic- 
tims incapable of expressing it; the 
lips frozen, only the eyes remain 
eloquent. 

if if if 

And tlicre the recording ended. 
Zona sprang up, switched every- 
thing off, so excited that she hardly 
saw the beauty of the scenery from 
the car-tube, and was soon back at 
home. She was happily correlating 
Thurston Maxwell's proper anima 
image with the known material 
about his recent life, when she sud- 
denly came to as from a daydream 
and sat head in hands, tears rising. 

still can’t correlate the boy- 
and-baby story. I must be slipping 
. . . must use the library, look up 
everything . , 

Pulling herself up sharp, she 
made the decision to sleep on it and 
redouble her efforts next day. If 
Thurston Maxwell continued to 
slip into catatonic periods, broken 
only by feeble attempts to molest 
nurses, as at present, she would lose 
his ease, and maybe her job. 
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The night was far from dream- 
less. 

Two days later she asked for a 
personal interview with Owen- 
vaun. She told him everything; how 
the machine seemed to be giving 
unrelated kinds of pictures, and 
also of Maxwell’s regression. 

“Mrs. Gambier, your patience 
seems to be at a very low ebb. We 
took you on here because you had a 
high patience rating, an almost 
complete mental recall of symbol- 
ism, and a sympathetic nature of 
the kind required in this therapy. 
Also, you seemed to have a great 
deal of faith in our machine, which 
as you know is not always a popular 
entity in the world of psychoanaly- 
sis; and finally, your training 
period went exceptionally well, and 
you were found to be as free from 
inner disturbance as it is possible 
and feasible to be.” 

The statement of her superior 
hung on the air, it was complete, 
and Zona did not know what to say. 

“You have of course checked 
carefully the patient’s history, his 
offenses, his trial, his pharmaceuti- 
cal list, his diet, everything rele- 
vant? You have checked every sym- 
bol you could isolate as a symbol in 
itself, and every possible combina- 
tion of meanings? You have sent 
notes to a Phenomenological Ap- 
proach computer? All aspects of 
young blond boys? Foundling ba- 
bies? Elevator shafts?” 

Zona turned scarlet. Some of 
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these things she had done, some 
not. She had not been thorough, 
had stubbornly wanted things to 
sort themselves out, be easy, nor- 
mal, usual. 

She looked at Owenvaun, the de- 
scendant of the king of the island. 
His ancestors were never like him 
though; in those days people died 
young; Owenvaun, at ninety-three, 
was at the height of his career and 
could expect at least another thirty- 
five years before he would be forced 
to retire to wait out the year or two 
before his death. He was a brilliant 
man, extremely perceptive. Some- 
times one felt transparent in his 
presence, almost as if he could sense 
things hidden to everyone else, in- 
cluding oneself. He leaned across to 
Zona, and in the middle of her mis- 
ery there was a hidden smile (that 
perhaps Owenvaun sensed and ig- 
nored) at the thought of his being 
the postman bringing letters across 
the channel in a curragh, and at 
his appearance and demeanor just 
now, which was that of a saintly 
imcle. 

“My advice is this, girlie. Give 
Thurston Maxwell another few 
days in my machine. If nothing 
comes up, check every possible fac- 
tor in the case. If he re- 
gresses noticeably, take him off the 
treatment, let me know, and to- 
gether we shall sort it. The machine 
will not fail — it is the human ele- 
ment that fails in interpretation. 
But dammit, woman, the patient 
should be improving even without 
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your help. Just seeing his own story 
and having it fed back to him 
should be enough to start things 
moving. As you well know.’' 

Zona nodded, unable to speak, 
all thoughts of saintly uncles gone. 
Owenvaun was not angry, irritable, 
but there was something in his man- 
ner that awed her. He was kind of 
— trying to get her to see something 
for herself — to intimate something 
without actually saying it . . , 

''And get a good night’s sleep. No 
staying up replaying, losing 
energy.” Owenvaun turned to read- 
ing a paper. 

She was dismissed. 

Next day she and Thurston Max- 
well settled themselves in the 
WAWWAR, and she tuned for the 
new material. Her tension as she 
waited for the pictures was great; 
would it be the boy story or the 
anima creature in the cave, the one 
she wanted Thurston to see? 

"Get yourself some coffee, if you 
like,” she said, staring at the screen 
with its whirling shapes that were 
beginning to form a pattern. She 
looked at his rigidly hostile stance, 
with his back to her as Thurston got 
a cup from the drinks machine and 
took it silently back to the air- 
couch. Together they watched the 
revelations of the machine. 

The scene had advanced during 
the last few recordings. The girl 
was now seven and the boy twenty- 
one, and they had named them- 
selves Beryl and George. Zona had 
been pleased at this; sometimes 
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symbolic naming of characters in a 
story gave clues as to what was hap- 
pening in a patient’s psyche. But 
Beryl was merely a semi-precious 
stone, and George seemed to have 
little meaning, it was just a very or- 
dinary name. The relationship be- 
tween the two was now brother and 
sister (the incest myth?), but 
Thurston was still neither reacting 
nor abreacting and besides, it did 
not fit. Practically nothing did. The 
story' that did fit Thurston had been 
recorded at the end of a session 
when she had turned off the play- 
back, but left the machine record- 
ing. She had tried this again, but 
only got more of the boy-and-girl 
story. She wondered if Thurston 
was building up an emotional block 
to his own material even as it fed 
back to him — but no, it couldn’t 
be. Otherwise the machine would 
produce confused shapes, not pic- 
tures. 

Pictures like tliose, thought 
Zona, staring in uncomprehending 
despair at the boy and girl walking 
over a deserted sandy landscape. 

K- ^ Sf- 

Then in the distance they saw, not 
far from the shining shallow sea 
water, some hills, and of course 
these interested them immensely, 
and soon they were exploring the 
hills, which were sandhills about 
thirty feet in height, with coarse 
grass growing here and there, and 
in the sand much broken glass, 
pieces of coal, bits of cardboard. 
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cartons that had held ice cream 
or orangeade, and occasionally old 
shoes, car tires, used contracep- 
tives, paper handkerchiefs, coat 
buttons, garters, old bits of wood 
and tin cans. Beryl was enjoying 
rooting about among these curious 
treasures, but George did not want 
to stay, for the presence of these ob- 
jects made him fear that there were 
people near, although all the things 
were very old indeed, and indicated 
that no person had been there for 
many years. 

In one of the small shallow val- 
leys between the sandhills, Beryl 
had an idea. 

^'George, do something funny." 

'Tunny. What do you mean?" 

"Amusing I mean. Here am I, 
seven years old, and yet you do 
nothing to amuse me; there is so 
little to laugh at.” 

"Well what shall I do?” 

The idea of humor was rather 
foreign to George; he had previous- 
ly not felt the need for such stufiE, 
and here was his sister Beryl de- 
manding humor from him. 

"Acting. If you go over there on 
those hills, and I sit here in the lee 
of the hill, I shall be able to see 
everything you do in outline against 
the mauve sky. Mime something 
forme, please?” 

"Such as what?” He was begin- 
ning to feel surly, although he knew 
that this was a poor beginning for 
an afternoon of humorous antics. 

"Do ‘dying of thirst' on the sky- 
line. You have gone on and on and 


on and there is no water, and you 
are dying of thirst.” 

"But that is not funny.” 

“Yes it is, because you see, it isn't 
real.” 

So George went up the sandhills, 
and Beryl settled herself comfort- 
ably to watch, tingling with antici- 
pation and hope of a good laugh. 
She was not disappointed. 

George staggered slowly across 
the skyline, one hand on his fore- 
head, most dramatically portraying 
extreme exhaustion, and fell to his 
knees with his hands upraised as if 
in supplication. Beryl began to 
laugh. Then he fell flat in the sand, 
and kept on raising himself as if 
with great effort, but every time 
falling back into the sand, until at 
last he managed to stand up, and 
staggered, weak at the knees, rico- 
cheting about from one small dune 
to the next. He lifted back his head 
and pointed to his tongue, and 
Beryl knew that this meant that it 
was swollen and dry, and she 
shrieked with laughter at it all, be- 
cause it was not real, and George 
was acting well. Then he rolled 
over onto his back, flailing his arms 
wildly, and Beryl felt as if she 
would wet her knickers if she 
laughed any more than she already 
was doing, but was eager still to 
have laughter torn from her; it was 
a keen pleasure being racked by 
amusement. 

George stood up once more, and 
it was plain that he was in his last 
phase of dying of thirst, and he fell 
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realistically forward, into the ap- 
parent steep cliff of sand, and 
rolled, head over heels, in slow mo- 
tion, and eventually landed face 
downwards in the sand, and Beryl 
wiped the tears from her eyes, 
clapped her hands and shouted 
“Bravo” several times. She w'as very 
pleased and happy; to laugh, that 
was wonderful. Just as George W'as 
getting up from his tremendous per- 
formance, they both saw a figure 
disappearing behind a sandhill 
nearby, a figure in a bowler hat, 
carrying a rolled umbrella. Instant- 
ly they ran to each other and clung 
in terror. 

“Who W'as that?” asked Beryl. 

“I don’t know, Beryl, but once 
one starts tampering with what is 
not real, anything might happen. I 
hope that that was not real, that’s 
all.” 

“So do I,” said Beryl, fearing that 
if anyone else came to join them, 
all would be spoiled. She would no 
longer have him to herself. But that 
was an unthinkable possibility, a 
third party. Now she could begin to 
understand why George was so 
horrified at the prospect of other 
persons in the world, and at the 
thought of new relationships; it was 
because he did not want anyone to 
come between them. While think- 
ing this thought to console herself. 
Beryl at the same time knew that 
it was not an accurate picture of 
things as they really were, and be- 
cause she knew this, and at the 
same time went on thinking her 


consoling thought, she became 
aware of a sense of sin. This in it- 
self was not pleasant, and she knew 
that all was not well with the place 
where they w^ere. One ought to be 
able to face facts and truth al- 
though there seemed to be some- 
thing in her, growing as she got old- 
er, that more and more made up 
untruths that were pleasanter to 
live with than reality. There seem- 
ed to be no way of preventing this, 
so for the present, acceptance of it 
was the only path to take; that in 
itself also being unpleasant and, 
she felt, a danger. It w as as if she 
had alw ays been w ide awake, but as 
die years passed, she w^as going 
slowdy to sleep. 

There was no sign in the sand of 
the strange figure in the bow ler hat. 
It was plain that they had both had 
the same hallucination; if there had 
been a man, then there w ould have 
been footprints. There were none; 
he had left no trace in their little 
world of sand, so he had never 
existed. 

a- 

A few days later Zona disobeyed 
Owenvaun. She had to. It was well 
after midnight and she sat on alone, 
replaying sections of the story, no- 
ticing diat she was chewing the 
ends of her long fair hair. Just like 
an anxious child. Stop it, Yoiill 
have a breakdown if yon go on like 
this , , , She turned restlessly to the 
place where the pair were still in 
the strange flat place by the sea, all 
sand, wasteland. Just a row of old 
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fashioned public toilets. George, in- 
side one of the primitive cubicles, 
alone, Beryl waiting outside. 

and when he turned round to 
flush the pan, he was horrified to 
notice that instead of flushing 
water, the handle simply worked a 
mechanism that tipped up the 
metal floor of the toilet, opening to 
him a bottomless void, a black pit 
that went down forever. He was 
terrified and stepped back, clutch- 
ing his pockets, feeling as if things 
would be sucked into the pit and 
forever gone. But it was not just 
this that frightened him. It was a 
vision of himself, years ago, putting 
an infant down this pit and shut- 
ting the lid with a clang, thereby 
gaining his freedom. If fate had 
brought him to this place then, 
might he not have committed mur- 
der in this way? It was an aspect of 
things that he had hitherto not re- 
alized, and he felt sick. 

He could hardly wait to get out 
of the building and did not stop to 
read a rhyme on the wall, but just 
as he got to the door, he found fhat 
the hand in his pocket was clutch- 
ing nothing. He had lost his money. 

There was a glass cabinet about 
seven feet in height and a yard 
square, with a velvet-covered pedes- 
tal inside. On the pedestal sat the 
figure of a mechanical man with 
an expression of great hilarity on 
his face, and the figure rocked back 
and forth with mirth, and out of 
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his mouth came the sound of robust 
laughter. Wave after wave of laugh- 
ter came endlessly out, and the 
figure rocked with it, this way, then 
that, helpless with the humor of a 
joke that only he knew, but never 
quite falling over with the parox- 
ysms that held him. On his knee 
sat a much smaller figure, looking 
up at the laughing man, and this 
figure also laughed in the same 
manner, endlessly amused. George 
and Beryl stood and looked at this 
tableau of the effects of humor for 
a while, and both became increas- 
ingly aware of a growing sensation 
in their stomachs, and it was not 
long before George heard Beryl 
giggle. This caused him to snigger, 
and this released yet more noises 
and sensations, which relieved 
Beryl’s inhibitions about her own 
feelings, and together they began 
to laugh with the figure, more and 
more and louder and louder. It was 
very pleasant, and grew in pleasant- 
ness as the experience took hold of 
them. They soon found that they 
could strengthen the sensations of 
laughter simply by either a brief 
glance at each other’s tear-marked 
faces, or at the figure, who did not 
seem to need stimulus, on and on 
he laughed, without any great 
change in the tempo of the gusts. 
In time, though, George and Beryl 
tired of the physical effect of laugh- 
ing. It was becoming a strain, they 
had pains in their sides, they were 
out of breath, and yet they did not 
seem able to leave the place, they 
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clung to one another helplessly, 
locked into a pattern of laughter. 

3f ¥ 

Zona speeded up the machine a 
little, moving on. She concentrated 
hard, feeling the experience of the 
story as fully as she could. Her 
nerves were taut. She felt ill. But 
something was becoming clear 
about the story. It referred fairly di- 
rectly to a state of growing enlight- 
enment, worked for, suffered over. 
The baby was a corresponding en- 
tity to something like conscience, 
essence or “soul.'' The boy could not 
represent homosexuality in Thurs- 
ton. He was instead the immature 
animus, struggling against its own 
dark nature, an equivalent of the 
evil female anima figure with wings 
that had come through earlier. 
Maybe the machine could tell a 
story more than one way? Maybe 
Owenvaun did not know everything 
about it; was this a new develop- 
ment? Or was Thurston Maxwell 
literally two people in one, a schiz- 
oid of a rare t}q3e, one half so hid- 
den tliat even the psychiatrists on 
the mainland had seen nothing of 
it? His story could not be from 
anyone else. Nobody had been 
treated in tlie machine but Thurs- 
ton. And yet — 

“The damn machine's crazy!" 
she muttered. “None of this has 
anything to do with Maxwell." 

The story on the screen was full 
of a feeling of warning, subdued 
horror of the kind she had felt as a 
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child over the thought of her 
mother's mynah bird, dumb and si- 
lent in its darkened cage, and the 
sound of the automatic house- 
cleaner as it started itself up for its 
work. These things had filled her 
with the same kind of fear she felt 
when looking at tliis story. As if, if 
she did not do something (like 
jump three times on one leg or 
whistle a certain tune), something 
really dreadful would occur. But 
she had left childish superstition 
long behind her; there was always a 
reason behind irrational fear. She 
must find out w^hat the reason was 
in this case. 

3f- H- 

From behind another sandhill came 
a huge and terrible dog. It was a 
deathly grey-white color, with a 
flattened skull and a long jaw full 
of terrible teeth. Its gums were 
pink, it slavered hideously, and its 
eyes were small and pink-rimmed; 
it seemed to be laughing in an evil 
manner. Its body was thickset and 
muscular, with strong short legs, 
and a tail like that of a rat, and its 
penis hung scarlet and loose. It 
stood and stared at tlicm, and Beryl 
was paralyzed with fright. It was 
the first time she had ever seen a 
dog, and this one was particularly 
horrible, that she knew. It breathed 
evil, and had about it a prehistoric 
air not conducive to a name such 
as “Rover." George was stricken 
with terror also, but refused to show 
it. He stood still, then reached for a 
stick in the sand, and the dog 
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growled menacingly. He threw the 
stick at it, and the dog leaped into 
the air and turned and ran. They 
breathed with relief but were soon 
tensed with fear again, for the dog 
returned, the stick held in its jaws, 
and it came closer to them this 
time. 

George picked up part of a 
broken bottle and hurled it at the 
animal, and this time it ran away 
whimpering and did not return. 
George put his arms round Beryl, 
feeling her childish frame tremble, 
and they sat quietly for a while won- 
dering what to do next. Beryl then 
had an idea, 

'‘I think we should make a gar- 
den here.” 

“That is not possible. Beryl. We 
have no seeds and bulbs, and the 
sand will not grow flowers; it is un- 
suitable.” 

“Still, we could make a sort of 
garden. It would protect us from 
dogs.” 

She got up and began collecting 
bits of wood and stone, for the first 
task in making a garden is to clear a 
patch free of rubbish. They cleared 
an area of sand about five yards 
square, and in the middle of this 
they began to make a regular pat- 
tern. They collected three hundred 
and forty-three shells all of the 
same kind, small yellow ones, and 
placed these at equal intervals 
around a square. Then they found 
forty-nine bottoms of bottles, all 
ahke in green glass, and made a 
circle of these in the center of the 
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square. In the center of this George 
carefully placed, with the aid of 
two bits of cardboard, a five-rayed 
starfish, still alive but rather limp. 
Beryl was of the opinion that the 
garden needed some other thing, or 
things, to complete it, but George 
was determined that it was perfect 
as it was. Beryl went off in search 
of some other suitable objects for 
the garden and came face-to-face 
with the terrible dog. 

The creature stood and regarded 
her with hidden meaning in its 
small eyes. Screaming in terror, she 
ran back to the garden and leaped 
into the middle and touched the 
starfish’s orange body, feeling that 
this action would protect her from 
harm. Then two things happened 
at once. George, unlike his usual 
self, became rapidly inflamed with 
anger and charged off towards the 
dog, determined to destroy it for 
having menaced his sister, and, in 
the garden. Beryl now screamed 
with pain, for the starfish had stung 
her rather badly, and already the 
palm of her right hand was swollen 
and red. As she sat there, shocked 
and amazed, licking her hand, 
glaring with resentment at the in- 
nocent starfish, George returned 
with something in his hand and a 
look of perplexity on his face, which 
was as beautiful as it ever had been, 
although he had recently acquired 
a soft beard besides the golden hair 
that hung far down his back. 

The object that he held in his 
hand was a cardboard cutout, white 
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bullterrier type of dog, with small 
evil eyes painted on it in red. 

it. 31. 3f 

Zona stopped the machine and 
reflected that what she had just 
seen seemed to refer almost directly 
to her thoughts prior to the play- 
ing. Childish superstition. They 
were making a mandala in the 
sand to protect them from a dog 
which was, after all, only trying to 
be friendly. 

Look up pattern of that man- 
dala, numerology . . . Tibetan, 
Indian? Squared circle equals 
process of reconciliation between 
masculine and feminine . . • 
She wondered if Maxwell was re- 
sponding at last. But why was he 
already giving such advanced signs 
of wholeness in his story, and none 
at all in his conscious actions? 

She was not too impressed with 
herself. Here were masses of sym- 
bols she could study, but she knew 
that there was still something very 
wrong. She got herself a black cof- 
fee, lit a cigarette and dialed for- 
ward to the first maturation cere- 
monies. 

« « 

On BeryVs fourteenth birthday, in 
the morning, they began to enact 
their parting scene. It was like 
this: George awoke feeling heavy- 
hearted and with the impression 
that he had not had enough sleep, 
and he rearranged his clothing to 
suit the climate, which was very 
hot, for they had traveled south- 
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wards now for a long time, and 
even in springtime the sun scorched 
them. He bundled up his shirt and 
vest, took off his socks, and roUed 
up his trousers. He looked the 
other way while Beryl fiddled 
around with innumerable petti- 
coats and suspenders. This morn- 
ing she seemed to be taking a con- 
siderably longer time in dressing 
than usual, and did not give him 
any word that she was dressed and 
ready to begin the day. But of 
course, today was different: it was 
her birthday, and she was to leave 
him and strike out on her own. No 
doubt she was bundling up her 
own things this year, ready to take 
them with her, and for a time 
George sat peacefully waiting for 
her to speak. But she did not speak, 
she did not even make any sound, 
and George had a moment's panic 
when he thought that perhaps she 
had gone without saying goodbye 
to him. He turned to look, and she 
was standing there, but without 
any clothes on at aU, and with her 
hands folded across her eyes and 
her head quite held down as if from 
great shame. This was not all, for 
apart from the unusualness of her 
unclothed state, the clothes that 
she had dropped in front of her on 
the ground were stained with red 
blood, and Beryl herself was 
marked with blood, a considerable 
amount of it running down her 
legs, and when she saw through her 
fingers that George had seen her, 
she half filmed from him and sank 
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to the ground curling up to hide 
herself, and took her dress and 
held it across her body to hide it. 
George contemplated the figure of 
his friend with wonder and horror 
and did not know what to say, nor 
what to do. Beryl spoke first, but 
kept her head turned away. 

*'l shall really have to leave to- 
day, George. This is a woman's 
condition I have reached. Every 
twenty-eight days now I shall be 
like this, unfit for your company 
for about five days, and that would 
be a great inconvenience to you. I 
must wash myself, and pack my 
clothes, and set off forever, into the 
distance where we shall never see 
one another again." 

George forgot his natural revul- 
sion for the sight of blood and be- 
came gripped with real terror that 
what Beryl was telling him was the 
truth, that never again would they 
be able to travel together. The ap- 
palling prospect of life without her 
quite overshadowed all the efforts 
of his reasoning faculties, which 
were straining to inform him that 
Beryl was now so different from 
him that even were they to stay to- 
gether, they would not be able to 
communicate on a similar level, 
and that five days spent in the 
cleansing of Beryl's body would 
indeed be a great inconvenience. 
She was to all intents and purposes 
a woman now, and yet what was 
he? A man? He was not at all sure 
of it; perhaps Beryl was overtaking 
him and would soon be exchanging 
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places with him, as the leader of 
their team of two. This possibility 
began to fight with the possibility 
of never seeing Beryl again, for of 
course he did not relish taking sec- 
ond place to another person; he 
was number one, and anyone else 
with him was number two; that 
much was inevitable. However, 
there was hope yet. For a start, if 
he could fix things for Beryl so that 
she would not be totally incon- 
venienced by her condition, per- 
haps they would be able to continue 
as before, or better, things might 
improve. He began to wonder if 
there was any corresponding 
change of such a violent nature that 
might take place in himself in order 
that his manhood might be known, 
but could think of nothing that 
might possibly happen to him and 
could remember reading nothing in 
any handbook on the subject. He 
asked Beryl if she knew anything 
about this subject, but she shook 
her head. 

‘"No George, nothing hke this 
can happen to you. If you are to 
change and grow up, then you will 
have to make the changes yourself, 
it will be an inner change mainly, 
although for a start I think it would 
be a good idea if you got your hair 
cut." 

George held his lengths of gol- 
den hair in his hands, quite horri- 
fied at the prospect of losing it. It 
was part of him, it was his most 
beautiful feature, he was proud of 
it. Beryl was obviously jealous, he 
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thought, looking at her inferior 
hank of brownish hair that reached 
hardly to her shoulders. She wished 
to diminish his presence so that 
she herself might appear better 
than she was; he thought it terrible 
of her to harbor such feelings and 
was about to tell her so, but Beryl 
spoke first. 

‘'George, how can I be a woman 
if you are not a man?** 

"But I thought this bleeding was 
your initiation ceremony, I thought 
you had arrived.** There was a fine 
edge of sarcasm to George*s voice, 
of which he himself was not aware, 

"This condition only opens up 
possibilities for me, the rest of the 
process cannot advance until you 
grow up.** 

George had no idea what Beryl 
meant; it seemed the deepest of 
mysteries, and also at the back of 
his consciousness was the aware- 
ness of his instinctual dread, which 
he had now for so many years de- 
nied, of anything living other than 
himself, and especially anything 
female. It was something that had 
been inculcated into him when he 
was very small, that much was cer- 
tain, and it was still there with him 
at times. However, whatever source 
it was that had given him those 
feelings and ideas about the female 
half of life, it was not there now to 
stand over him, threatening, and 
he could not deny that in spite of 
certain horrid adventures, and a 
lessening of his silent comfort, fife 
was better with Ber\l than with- 
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out her, and he could feel also that 
the time had come to declare him- 
self free of doubt, to take up the 
position of master over his own 
destiny. From today onwards, he 
must start to make real decisions, 
although at that moment, he could 
think of none that needed making. 
There seemed no urgency about 
anything, no pattern to be fulfilled, 
except perhaps to find some town or 
shop that would have necessary ob- 
jects for Beryl's convenience and 
comfort. Beryl soon put him on the 
right path to making a decision. 

"George, your hair,** she said 
quietly, putting on her dress and 
pretending that it was not stained. 

George knew that this was right, 
he must take on a diflFerent appear- 
ance, it would be a right start. He 
felt too proud however to say there 
and then that he would do as she 
wished, but instead he suggested 
that they carry on walking and 
find a town where they could have 
baths, find food and clothing, and 
reorientate themselves. Beryl 
agreed, and together they set off. 
Beryl walking some distance be- 
hind George out of embarrassment 
of her unclean state. 

3(> 

Zona spun the dial forward un- 
til she reached the time, some years 
farther on in the archetypal drama, 
of the second great rite of initia- 
tion. 

^ ^ 

They went out into the hot sun, 
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ostensibly on the way to a store full 
of clothing, but Beryls sharp eyes 
soon saw a barber’s pole, and she 
led George towards this symbol of 
manhood and took him inside the 
shop and gently pressed his shoul- 
ders so that he sat in a chair, and 
before he knew what was happen- 
ing, she had wrapped around his 
naked body a large white cape, and 
was fashioning miracles with a pair 
of scissors. George looked at him- 
self in the mirror over the wash- 
basin in front of him, horrified, 
pleased, frightened, amazed and 
incredulous at the sight that was 
changing in front of him. When she 
had finished, his hair was hardly 
onto his collar, combed back from 
his face, and cut moderately neatly 
in a soft bob around the nape of 
his neck. Beryl reached up for a 
photograph of a man that was 
pinned on the wall. She had been 
copying this hair style all the time 
she had been cutting. George read 
the title of the hair style. 

Walker Brothers,” he read, 
and felt no wiser, but was all the 
same bound to admire his reflection 
in the glass. His whole face seemed 
much stronger somehow, his neck 
longer, his chin larger and firmer, 
and his head felt lighter, and the 
oddest sensations accompanied 
what he now realized was a con- 
stant gesture of his — the brushing 
back of the locks of hair from his 
shoulders. Now there was nothing 
there when his hand made the ac- 
tion. It looked cool and smart. 


stood up and was just about to kiss 
Beryl in a spontaneous gesture of 
gratitude when two things hap- 
pened simultaneously. In the same 
moment, Beryl put her hands to her 
lips, mumbling, “Not yet,” and he 
saw a pile of his own fair hair on 
the floor. The combination of these 
two events threw his spirits into 
such confusion, that once more he 
hardly noticed what was happen- 
ing to him as he was led away from 
the barber shop, to a men’s cloth- 
ing store in a nearby street. Fortu- 
nately the shop was open, and in- 
side, Beryl began choosing under- 
wear, shirts, suits, ties, socks for 
him, and he was almost dressed, 
suppressing tears for the golden 
locks, when he suddenly pulled 
himself up sharply and stood to 
face Beryl, a new determination on 
his face. 

“Now then Beryl, I’ll clioose my 
own clothes thank you. You go off 
and see to your own dressing, 
please.” 

Beryl hung her head with shame 
for having been so bossy, but was 
triumphant in having at last pro- 
duced a manifestation of manliness 
in George. She left him changing 
his suit and walked across the 
square of the spa town and into a 
large and elegant ladies’ shop. 

She spent a great deal of time 
trying out various styles on herself, 
but finally chose a simple dress of 
white linen, w^hich was worn over 
underwear of white silk, without 
frills. She had also found for her- 
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self, witli some interest and excite- 
ment, a white brassiere, which to 
her delight fitted her. The article 
amused and embarrassed her, but 
it was with a feeling of pride that 
she fastened the hook and eye at 
the back. She did not trouble to 
find a coat for herself; the weather 
was so hot that she was contented 
to have just the simple white linen 
frock, but with this she wore a 
rather large straw hat that dis- 
played a red rose made from silk. 
Before putting on the hat she 
brushed her hair until it shone, 
and when she was dressed except 
for accessories, she left the shop and 
soon found a shoe shop, where she 
chose some little leather sandals, 
and a big straw handbag, which 
felt rather light to carry, and ought 
certainly to be filled with fascinat- 
ing objects. She went to look for 
some fascinating objects and found 
many in a chemist’s shop. Devices 
for cleanliness during menstrua- 
tion, devices for improving the 
face, colors and textures in jars and 
sticks, perfume, jewelry, nail var- 
nish, combs, brushes, creams, 
mouthsprays, toothpaste. She filled 
her bag, went back to the dress 
shop and began to complete the 
picture. 

She was very careful in the ap- 
plication of her cosmetics, for she 
did not wish for the stuff to come 
ofiF on the fabric; that would not 
have been very pleasant, but after 
a little practice she succeeded in al- 
most completely transforming her 
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face into something that while still 
being recognizable as Beryl, was 
undeniably a more beautiful ver- 
sion of herself. Her eyes appeared 
rather larger and shone moistly, her 
skin was soft and smooth, her lips 
w^ere pinker, she left a trail of scent 
wherever she walked. She walked 
back to the clothing store where she 
had left George. He was not there 
but was approaching her down the 
street, dressed in an immaculate 
summer suit of wild silk worsted in 
a natural cream color, with a white 
shirt. The total effect, together 
with his black socks and sandals, 
was most elegant and manly, but 
his face was unhappy. 

'Where on earth have you been. 
Beryl? You’ve been gone hours and 
hours, I was getting worried.” 

Beryl did not answer, but looked 
up into his eyes and smiled gently. 

George saw the transformation 
that had taken place in her. He 
gasped and stood back from her, 
taking in her outfit from head to 
foot and back again. 

"How very charming you are, 
Beryl. Lets go and find something 
to eat.” 

"I should like that immensely,” 
said Beryl, and together they went 
to a delicatessen where they dined 
off pumpernickel, garlic sausage, 
sauerkraut, liver pate, rye biscuits, 
gherkins and black olives. When 
they were replete. Beryl sprayed 
her mouth to take away the smell 
of the garlic, and together they 
drank a glass of white wine, using 
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the same glass, and arm in arm they 
left the delicatessen and stood in 
the middle of the square, the sun 
setting, making all the marble 
buildings red. 

“Now it s time to find a bed,” 
and shortly before the light failed, 
they found a perfectly splendid bed 
in a good quality store and stood 
one on either side of it. 

'‘Now we must take off all these 
beautiful clothes, George.” 

“Yes, and tonight we will sleep 
together in this bed. But first, I 
think we should choose some new 
names for ourselves.” 

“Of course, absolutely right. 
New names are necessary, for al- 
ready we are not as we were.” 

George and Beryl fell to discus- 
sion of which new names to choose 
for themselves, but of course this 
was a very difficult task for them, 
as they were unsure even now of 
their true natures, and so it was 
with much indecision that they 
tried first one name and then an- 
other. 

Meanwhile, they began to un- 
dress, for the light was fading, and 
they wished to be in bed before 
dark. Now George and Beryl had 
before seen one another naked, but 
tonight things were rather differ- 
ent, for they watched one another 
take off their clothes, and to them 
it seemed as if with every garment 
they took off, something totally 
new was revealed. George saw the 
beauty of Beryls shoulders and 
breasts as if for the first time, and 


remarked to himself without words 
that she had a very well-formed 
waist, and smooth thighs, and that 
all her skin glowed in a clean and 
attractive way, and that she was of 
an excellent proportion. 

Beryl saw the breadth of 
George's chest in a new light also, 
and found the fact of him having 
narrow hips a most attractive fea- 
ture, and secretly, blushing a little, 
she observed his genitals, mysteri- 
ously soft like sleeping flowers, and 
pondered on what possible force 
could alter these organs of his, that 
they might enter her still closed 
body, for there was no mystery as 
to what ritual they were about to 
perform; it had become perfectly 
clear to them during the course of 
the day. 

Just as she was climbing onto 
the large bed. Beryl was confronted 
with an image of a huge penis 
drawn on a lavatory wall, and be- 
came frightened, but she looked 
once more at George, naked by the 
bed, and felt reassured. If she was 
frightened of him, she felt that he 
might well hurt her, but if she was 
confident of his gentleness, then all 
would go well. 

They lay together beneath the 
soft white sheets and cellular blan- 
ket and looked into each others 
eyes. George was filled with a sud- 
den urge to grip Beryl very hard, 
holding her down onto the bed, not 
looking at her face, and to force his 
way into her suddenly, crushing 
her until the juice ran, like a fruit. 
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and it was only with the greatest 
difficulty that he desisted from this 
approach. He knew that if he hurt 
her now, then she would be unable 
to forgive him ever afterwards, and 
it seemed that so much depended 
upon how he achieved this initia- 
tion into the married condition. 

Beryl lay rigidly still, and there 
was a barrier of tension all around 
her. She was divided into two 
parts, one of which called out for 
George to act quickly, with no re- 
gard for her feelings, to plunge and 
break her rapidly, so that it was all 
done with, and this part of her had 
no idea that what was to come 
might entail pleasure for her; only 
sacrifice, giving, martyrdom. She 
felt noble enough to oblige George 
with her body. But the other half of 
her felt quite differently and knew 
that what was to take place depend- 
ed not so much on George and his 
actions, but upon herself, and her 
reactions; that in fact she should be 
the guide on the journey, and that 
all must proceed in exactly the way 
she and her body wished it, or both 
George and herself would fail the 
ceremony. She put her hand out to 
George and began to caress him 
carefully and slowly, all over his 
body. At the same time she began 
to empty her mind of thoughts, al- 
lowing them to slide from her, so 
that all her attention was centered 
on sensation and emotion. 

Before they united their bodies, 
they kissed very gently, submerging 
under waves of love, feeling a sense 
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of parting forever, for after tonight 
things would never be the same. 

George, making love to Beryl, 
was immediately full of delightful 
sensations which he felt bound to 
counteract slightly with counting 
exercises done silently, for he felt 
that he might be in danger of com- 
pleting the act without Beryl, and 
he knew that this must be avoided 
at all costs. But for a long while, 
Beryl experienced nothing at all; 
she lay patiently. It was like the 
sun rising when the inside of her 
vagina became alive. But she must 
make him wait a little longer, a lit- 
tle longer. Then, as if a clock had 
struck, she felt the word *'NOW" 
rise up in her, and she disintegrated 
into rhythmic explosions beyond 
her control, electric shocks in 
waves, that took George with her 
into some land of annihilation and 
creation, that even with all their 
dreams they could not have imag- 
ined. When they arrived back to- 
gether in a pair of still-united bod- 
ies, they held hands and slept, no 
word spoken, and knew two things. 

The first thing they knew was 
that they were married now and 
that their first ceremony had been 
a success. The second thing they 
knew was that they had been as 
near to being something more than 
human as they could ever be, in 
their present state. 

i(> H- 

Zona had stopped trying to ra- 
tionalize and interpret what she 
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saw, and to relate it to Thurston 
Maxwell. If this had come from his 
unconscious, then she knew so lit- 
tle of her job that she should give 
it up. She was running off again 
after the associations between 
what she had just seen on the 
screen and her own marriage and 
love. She had been like that when 
she was first married; it had been 
just like that. Not that there was 
anything wrong now, but some- 
how, maybe they were not as alive 
about love as they had been. But 
still, that was not it — there was 
something else, the something that 
Owenvaun wanted her to see. But 
today she could bear no more of 
this. She sighed . . . but there 
was still a bit of material left un- 
played. She threw the switch. 

if. if. 

She h(/wls in agony, reachmg out 
her paws, but her strength seems to 
have left her; she flops to the 
ground, folding her wings closely, 
and rolls onto her back, pawing the 
air in a grotesque parody of a kit- 
ten; she twists her head and directs 
a jewel-colored beam of light from 
her eyes; she closes and opens her 
eyes, flashing light on and off, to 
confuse and beckon. She curls and 
uncurls her tail. 

Suddenly she leaps onto her feet, 
twisting in the air, landing fithely 
and lightly, and screams^and snarls 
and lashes and howls, flexing her 
claws so that the ground is tom 
into clods, and dust rises . . . 


if. if- 

Zona switched off again. Pro- 
foundly disturbed, she rode back to 
the mainland, staring down into 
the dark where the sea stormed be- 
low her, hardly noticing that a 
shred of new moon touched the 
haze of mist around Eagle Moun- 
tain. 

Zona and Thurston settled 
themselves for a session in the 
WAWWAR, possibly the last. She 
would have to admit defeat, take 
him off the treatment and call for 
Owenvaun. She could not continue 
like this; he was getting much 
worse, and all her checking had 
come to nothing. His pharmaceuti- 
cal list was innocuous: vitamins 
and a mild tranquilizer, and a 
mouth spray because he com- 
plained of a vile taste in his mouth. 
She reflected that schizophrenics 
often have vile tastes in their 
mouths — but then, so do people 
who sleep badly! With revulsion, 
she swallowed. 

She looked across at him as he 
half lay on the air-couch and saw 
him take a sip of the drink that she 
had fetched for him, for he was 
now too un-cooperative to do any- 
thing for himself at all, and yet a 
look in his face had caught her 
sympathy. 

So she was watching him rather 
than the screen as he took a small 
packet out of his pocket, tipped 
something into the palm of his 
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hand and lifted it to his mouth. It 
was done surreptitiously, the ges- 
ture of a pill-taker, although he had 
no reason to think he was ob- 
served. But — Zona rose — he 
should not be taking any medica- 
tion except under supervision! 

She had meant to shout “Stop!*' 
or something like that. Instead, she 
leapt across the room to knock ev- 
erything out of his hands, and the 
noise came out as a sort of negative 
howl. He put his hands over his 
ears and shut his eyes. Then, as 
Zona searched in the mess on the 
floor for what she hoped to find, he 
began to cry like a little boy who 
has done wrong, but who meant no 
harm. Zona found the small red 
ampule, like an egg-shaped ruby. 

“So this is why, is it?" she said 
incoherently. She found she was 
weeping. Much was dawning in 
her besides relief at having found a 
reason for all the muddle of the last 
few weeks. Thurston nodded and 
covered his face again, shuddering 
inwardly that he would not have 
the red ampule; ashamed before 
her; frightened of what might hap- 
pen next. 

Zona tuned in to the mainland 
and demanded Owenvaun himself. 

The serene face came on the 
screen. 

“Mrs. Gambier. Trouble." He 
always seemed to be making state- 
ments, never to ask questions. 

“No, no, weVe solved it, Owen- 
vaun. Hes taking Somazoin Eight 
— don't know where he got it from 
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— just caught him taking one now." 
She waited for Owenvaun to con- 
gratulate her. 

“High time," said Owenvaun. 
“Just wait there, will you?" He 
switched off. Now what? She 
handed Thurston a tissue, but he 
did not take it. He sat, weeping, 
letting the tears run off his face, 
staring. Zona checked the protec- 
tion circuit switch of her working- 
suit, lest he become suddenly vio- 
lent. Owenvaun and a nurse en- 
tered the WAWWAR. 

“Take him back. Put him to 
bed," said Owenvaun. He and Zona 
were left together. 

“The time has come, has it? Go 
on then, take your place." He indi- 
cated the patient's air-couch. 

“I'm not sick!" she blurted out, 
hopefully, stupidly. 

“But it's your story?" 

“Er . . ." 

“Do you think I had not seen it," 
2k)na? That I had not been watch- 
ing, and waiting my opportunity? 
That I too have not been doing a 
little checking? For instance, the 
subjective interpretations in your 
report of each session are those of 
the subject, not the technician, 
child! And if you had not noticed 
that he was taking Somazoin, I 
would have had to take him out of 
your care myself in a couple of 
days.” 

“How did you find out about it? 
I checked his pharmaceutical list." 

“Blood test, of course. Had it 
done two days ago, having seen 
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that you didn’t. He will be eased 
ofiF the Somazoin and will respond 
thereafter like any ordinary pa- 
tient. Never mind, my dear. Your 
efficiency had been impaired by 
the strain. Forget Thurston for 
now. Just lie down.” 

Zona was completely in his 
hands and felt about twelve years 
old. The humiliation of having 
failed on her first probational try 
as technician in the Who and 
What We Are Room had destroyed 
all her self-confidence. 

'Tou have been looking for 
clues with the fixed idea in your 
head that this story could not pos- 
sibly relate to you, and must there- 
fore relate to him. Naturally, you 
would not find what you wanted, 
and anyway, in a case like this, 
without help, I doubt you would 
see the thing for yourself anyway.” 

"What thing?” 

"The meaning of the story.” 

"My story. I don’t see it at all. 
But if it wasn’t for that beastly 
drug he was taking I wouldn’t 
have . . .” 

She stopped, head aching, 
thoughts muddled. 

"That ‘beastly drug’, as you call 
it, can be very useful, as you know. 
In cases of frigidity and impotence 
it gets people back in touch with 
their bodies most rapidly and ef- 
fectively. It’s the side effect that’s 
‘beastly’, in a person such as Thur- 
ston Maxwell. Not only does he get 
massive sensual kicks that replace 
his urge for extreme sexual outlet in 


a place like this, but it completely 
shuts off all contact with the sub- 
conscious and unconscious mind. 
No wonder my machine picked up 
little from him.” 

"But there was some . . 

"Towards the end of sessions 
sometimes, yes. When the dose he 
had taken was wearing off.” 

"Of course.” Zona felt terribly 
weary. It was all too clear how it 
had happened. What was not clear 
was what was happening in her 
that the machine should make such 
a story from her. 

"How did he get hold of the 
drug?” 

"Bribed a junior male nurse. Dis- 
missed of course.” 

"Of course.” 

"Can’t you say anything but ^of 
course’?” 

She said nothing. Owenvaun 
suddenly broke into the silence. 

"Tell me, what would you say if 
I told you that you were developing 
a Higher Consciousness?” 

The question was so absurd that 
Zona started to laugh. It was un- 
fair; it was too sudden a realiza- 
tion when, in the next split second, 
she thought So I ami Her only re- 
ply was to pass out cold on the air- 
couch. Owenvaun ignored her, ad- 
justing the controls of the machine. 

George and Beryl were now 
called Sam and An. Samson signi- 
fying "man of the sun” and Anas- 
tasia, "cherishing, nourishing”. She 
was pregnant, and they were wan- 
dering over the freezing cold earth 
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together, she leading, Sam, father 
of the unborn child, following, not 
understanding the emotional 
change that had come over his wdfe. 

* if 

In the seventh month of her preg- 
nancy they stood together on a 
high plateau that w^as covered in 
ice, with chasms that split it deep- 
ly. An wept and spread her arms 
out in a gesture of pain that alarmed 
Sam so thoroughly that for a mo- 
ment he was powerless to move 
towards her. As she fell, bending 
backwards at the waist, he caught 
her and held her gently, bearing 
her softly to the ground. She re- 
mained tliere for the rest of that 
day, moaning, but fate decided 
that the child should not yet be 
born, and An got to her feet. With 
a glance of hatred at Sam she led 
the way off the plateau to a spring 
of fresh water at the end of the val- 
ley beneath. There she stripped oflE 
all her clothing and splashed her- 
self thoroughly in the water, which 
was almost ice. 

“Why do you torture your body 
with the cold, An?'' 

“I will kill the child, I think,” 
she said, holding out her body to 
the winds, and he saw tears on her 
face, and that her eyes were blank. 
He wished to have his An again, 
safe and normal, so there was no 
way out of it; he was once more a 
nursemaid. 

Zona awoke, unable to raise her 


head. She was watching and striv- 
ing to experience her own story on 
the screen «s Owi^vaun chose suit- 
able pieces from k for replaying. It 
seemed that he knew it perfectly; 
he was very sure of which excerpts 
Zona should see again, and what 
she should know and realize. 

“Now girl, let's move on a bit to 
where An gives birth to her child.” 

“Owenvaun, that isn't record- 
ed.” 

“It will be. It’s taking it from you 
now.” 

“How do you know what comes 
next?” Her question remained un- 
answered. He only pointed at the 
screen. 

“Owenvaun, you can read my 
mind.” It was an accusation. 

“Shutup, will you, and watch the 
screen and experience, this time, 
the rebirth of your own miserable 
soul.” 

For a moment Zona permitted 
herself to think that the old man 
had flipped. But she knew, and this 
time without fainting, that this was 
the crux of the matter. 

It was true that she had a block 
against anything that had even re- 
mote connections with the reli- 
gious aspects of her science, with 
LSD, or any of its derivatives, and 
although she acknowledged Jung 
and Eunice Gold as the ancestors 
of the WAWWAR and its results 
in sick people, she still held a 
strong Freudian view of anything 
less tangible than super-ego. Like 
Freud himself, she had fainted 
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rather than have anything to do 
with the paranormal, or hear the 
word said seriously, in any 

way whatever. As she tried to focus 
her attention on the screen, her 
thoughts circled around certain 
puzzling symbols that she had made 
notes on, looked up, and failed to 
fit into the pattern she wanted. Be- 
cause the true pattern behind the 
story was something vvhich her con- 
scious mind and her ordinary life 
did not want, had never wanted. 
All the symbols of longing for some 
kind of growth and unity were bal- 
anced in the story by symbols and 
happenings that indicated sleep, 
death or destruction. The boy's 
struggles were all against his nor- 
mal life being disturbed, against 
any kind of change, and yet, as 
soon as he had started looking after 
the baby . . . everything began 
to grow and change and develop. 
He himself changed, in spite of dif- 
ficulty and setback. And the mar- 
riage. Too obvious, she had re- 
fused to correlate it to herself in 
any other way than her real-life 
marriage. The terrible desire to stay 
on the surface had fought with the 
desire for something deeper. 

Jf 

An was in labor, and she had led 
Sam against his protests, to the 
place where the skeleton of her own 
mother lay. She felt that her child 
had to be born near this place, or 
“the birth would not be valid.” 

“Soon,” said An clearly. Her 
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breathing changed yet again, and 
she began to stroke her own belly, 
one hand gently following the oth- 
er upwards over the tautness of it, 
and she turned onto her back, and 
cast away all her garments until she 
lay naked on the ground, where the 
sparse blades of grass stood like 
needles, frozen stiffly. She held her 
knees to her and spoke to Sam. 

“Come and see the child,” and 
with a silent effort she expelled into 
his waiting hands an infant, whose 
wet head appeared through a 
stream of warm water that splashed 
him from head to foot, and the 
child immediately set up a bawling 
that caused Sam to laugh out loud 
with joy. 

An sat up, covering herself with 
her garments which Sam handed 
to her, and spoke. 

“Sam, look, a baby,” and to her 
it seemed a most remarkable thing, 
that all her efforts and labors had 
produced a baby. A baby was the 
most astonishing thing she had 
ever seen, and she wanted Sam to 
share her astonishment. He did 
share it, and together they held the 
child, each holding a hand under 
its head, and then Sam noticed 
that they had a female child. 

“But An, I thought it would be a 
boy.” 

“Next time, the boy,” she said, 
and then a slight spasm crossed her 
face, and the afterbirth left her, 
and she wrapped the child first in 
her blouse and then in Sam s leath- 
er jacket, and they set off over the 
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darkening hills towards Thingy, 
and it seemed as if the sun shone 
redly, not on them, but from them, 
and An looked monumentally 
strong; she had tied her skirts be- 
tween her legs to stop the blood, 
but it was not in excess. 

* 

Owenvaun helped Zona to sit 
up. She was feeling oddy joyful, 
but still mystified. 

'There is so much I do not yet 
understand . . 

"Or accept. For instance?'’ 

"Well, if the golden-haired boy 
is my animus struggling against its 
own nature, towards the longing 
for union with the Self, the baby 
that is, that becomes his sister, and 
then she has another baby . . • 
what is that?” 

"The birth of Higher Con- 
sciousness. What else?” 

"Oh God,” said Zona. 

"Exactly.” 

"Owenvaun, I do not believe 
that human beings were meant to 
be anything more tlian just hu- 
man.” She was very firm, deter- 
mined to speak for herself; or some- 
thing in her was determined to 
speak for itself. 

"I do not 'beheve’ it either. Be- 
lief is not a word I use very much. 
The question is, how highly devel- 
oped can a human being become? 
Have we as yet gone any further in 
our inner evolution? We have 
evolved physically, lengthening 
people’s lives, improving their 
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health, cutting out faulty muta- 
tions. It is a hundred and fifty 
years since a deformed baby was 
born on this planet. But what about 
our inner evolution? Does that 
mean nothing to you?” 

"Some.” 

"How conversational you have 
become, my dear. Open your mind 
a little, relax. Let’s talk about your 
screen-story.” 

"Well then, help me sort out 
some of the symbols. It still doesn’t 
all fit into the dawn-of-higher-con- 
sciousness bracket.” 

"No. Strictly speaking, it doesn’t. 
There are indeed at least two levels 
of interpretation for some of the 
happenings. For instance, when 
you so wished to rid yourself of re- 
sponsibility in the shape of your 
patient, Thurston Maxwell, this 
was partly reflected as the boy want- 
ing to get rid of the baby. This also 
showed your reluctance even to 
think about higher consciousness.” 

"What about the laughing man 
though? Surely that cannot repre- 
sent anything real.” 

"No, that represents your fear of 
God, your excuses for your atheism, 
and also your fear of it, the terror 
of being merely an evolutional ac- 
cident, a joke on the part of some 
unthinking plan. None of us really 
hkes that idea any more than we 
like the idea of worshipping gods. 
Man has left that behind him al- 
most exclusively. And has still to 
find the truth behind the idea of 
God.” 
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'The LSD religion . . . Owen- 
vaun, you can t mean 

"I think they almost touch it at 
times, but it is a chemical truth, in 
die same way that a psychic ener- 
gizer is not true happiness, it just 
relieves a patient s depression/" 

"I see that much, but still I can’t 
relate it to myself. I don’t feel any 
different, that’s all.” 

"Just go home and sleep, will 
you? Tomorrow, we shall come 
here again to see some more of your 
Heiros Gamos.” 

"Heiros Gamos?” 

"Heavenly marriage. Nobodad- 
dy and Great Earth Mother. Broth- 
er and sister. Think of the Egyp- 
tian Kings and Queens. Union be- 
tween oneself and one’s soul. It’s 
simple.” 

"Simple?” Zona was indignant. 
Her sudden transition to the status 
of patient had been thrust on her; 
she wanted nothing to do wdth it. 

All the same, she slept better 
that night than she had for a long 
time. 

Day-by-day the sessions with 
Owenvaun went on, and Zona be- 
gan to accept the idea of what was 
happening to her. It seemed that 
Owenvaun was right, that she w^as 
on the verge of a difiPerent level of 
consciousness, brought about large- 
ly by the action of the WAWWAR 
on a healthy being, a kind of mind 
it rarely had access to. As the days 
and nights passed, she became 
aware of a deepening sense of 
peace, and simultaneously of an 


annoying and dreadful oversensi- 
tivity. Sounds were discordant, col- 
ors harsh, smells unsavory. She was 
in fear of scalding herself under the 
shower, the normal temperature of 
the w^ater seemed terribly hot. If 
this was higher consciousness, she 
w^anted no part of it. She had a 
constant headache between her 
eyes, and at the back of her neck 
there was an aching void. Her 
spine seemed to vibrate at times. 

As she lay on the air-couch in 
the presence of the screen and 
Owenvaun, she caught herself 
thinking such negative thoughts 
about her condition. As if the voice 
were a separate part of herself. 
Which of course it was. Jung had 
named this part of the Self the 
Shadow. How right he was! She 
told her Shadow Self to stand aside 
so tliat she could better experience 
the material from her conscious- 
ness. 

9f, 

Sam and An had spent several 
weeks in cleaning up the town of 
Thingy which was still in a state of 
filth from their stay there many 
years ago. All refuse such as dirty 
dried diapers were piled up in the 
square beneath the monument; all 
pieces of paper and discarded food 
wrappings also. Everything was 
scrubbed with disinfectant. When 
they had finished this task, there 
was a huge heap of garbage which 
covered the equestrian statue’s 
base, and its inscription. They 
stood before the heap holding 
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hands, and with her other hand, 
An rocked the pram in which the 
baby was securely strapped. 

Sam noticed something glinting 
near the bottom of the pile and 
walked across the cobbles to inves- 
tigate. He picked up the object and 
recognized it instantly as the watch 
and chain that he had lost so many 
years before. He shook it and 
wound it up, pleased at the discov- 
ery that it ticked and that the sweep 
second hand went round as clever- 
ly as ever it had done. Ceremoni- 
ously he placed it in his right-hand 
vest pocket, fastening the fob 
through a buttonhole. Then from 
his left-hand vest pocket Sam pro- 
duced a cigarette hghter that he 
never used, not being a smoker, 
flicked it until it produced a flame 
and then applied it to a corner of 
the heap of dry and dusty diapers 
and paper and dirt. Very soon the 
pile began to blaze and gave off a 
great deal of heat. 

Sf- if 

Zona found that she was weep- 
ing out loud. 

if if if 

This heat was not unwelcome at 
first, for it was chilly winter weath- 
er, but witliin minutes they had to 
stand back from it and then to re- 
treat altogether; the rubbish had 
turned into an inferno. The baby 
laughed and bounced up and down 
in the pram with pleasure, but Sam 
and An were rather worried in case 
the fire should spread. They real- 
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ized that if the town should catch 
fire, then their job would have been 
altogether too well done. They 
went inside the chemist's shop to 
watch anxiously, and even behind 
the plate glass they could feel the 
heat of the blaze. They went right 
to the back of the shop, and sweat 
ran down all of them, since the air 
was getting too hot to breathe. They 
wished they had not come in here, 
for there was no way out. Sudden- 
ly, in panic, Sam screamed out for 
them to turn their backs and flung 
himself face down on the floor, but 
An flung herself across the baby in 
the pram. The shop window ex- 
ploded. Red hot fragments of glass 
went in all directions. 

if if if 

Zona stopped weeping. 

if if if 

When everything was cool enough, 
they went across to the monument 
and read the inscription which was 
now visible. This time it did not 
move Sam, he simply stared at it. 
But An knelt and wept for perhaps 
two minutes. 

Then they walked together to 
the end of the town. An took the 
baby out of the pram and put it in- 
side an open store, for someday 
somebody else might need that 
pram. She could not have taken it 
with her because it would not fit on 
the platform of the bus. All they 
could take home with them were 
the clothes they stood up in and 
the baby. 
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When the bus arrived, they 
climbed on and went upstairs so 
that they could look at the view, 
and as the bus was rather crowded 
and smoky, they opened a window. 
A woman in front of them turned 
round smiling. 

'Tm glad you did that. It gets so 
smelly up here, doesn't it? What a 
lovely little girl. What's her name?" 

'‘Miriam," said the proud parents 
in unison. 

Soon it was time for them to get 
off the bus. They paid the con- 
ductor on the platform, as he had 
not come up for their fares. They 
then walked up several avenues, 
each leading off the other, all made 
up of identical houses built from 
red and yellow brick, each with a 
little green garden. At number sev- 
en Hawthorn Avenue, they stopped 
and went in. Sam switched on the 
electricity and water, and An 
turned on the central heating. 
When bath time came the baby be- 
gan to cry. 

“Plenty of time tomorrow, my 
pet, for all the things you want to 
do." 

And the child accepted that and 
slept quietly in her little wooden 
cot, dreaming many dreams. 

:f ¥ ¥ 

Chvenvaun switched everything 
off and then sat waiting silently. 
For long minutes Zona lay inac- 
tive, before she sat up and dared 
to look at her superior. She got up, 
and together they left the room. At 


the top of the elevator, instead of 
leading her to the car-tube en- 
trance, he indicated the doorway 
of Great Blasket. They went out- 
side, up the steps, and stood on the 
back of the island, high up, with 
the wind blowing continuously, its 
buffetings a shock to her height- 
ened sensibilities. Zona felt chilled 
through. 

But moment-by-moment, things 
were changing. She began to feel 
exhilarated, joyful, and extremely 
strong. There were dots of seals 
playing down in Seal Cove, and 
she noted that she did not merely 
note the fact as a happy and inter- 
esting sight. It was something far 
more. The seals were part of a pat- 
tern, as each white wave that came 
in was part of the pattern, and the 
grass, and the air, and herself. The 
air was not just air; it was a food, 
something she used, a positive sub- 
stance, not merely something more 
or less invisible, to be taken for 
granted. Impressions came in to her 
fast and strong, things she had ex- 
perienced time and time before to- 
day without any real notice of it 
in herself. 

She felt that if the feeling of 
surging reality did not slack off 
soon, she would be overwhelmed, 
would not be able to perceive it. 
Everything was too strong, like 
LSD experiences she had had dur- 
ing her training, and yet, not like 
that. As if an LSD experience were 
a photograph of this, a distorted, 
highly colored, noisy motion pic- 
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ture of this true reality. She could 
hear Owenvaun speaking, and 
looked at him, but he was not 
speaking. He held her hand, know- 
ing that this discovery had fright- 
ened her. He spoke out loud, to re- 
assure her. 

'It’s all right, Zona, my dear. 
You are swept up by too much that 
is new. Too much reality all at once 
can be very frightening. You will 
soon become accustomed to it, and 
besides, this phase will not last. At 
first you will have these waves of 
impressions, but then your safety 
valves will close down, to protect 
you. Nothing to fear.*' 

Zona steadied herself. It was 
true, the sensations were dimming 
already, and she was aware of a 
sense of great loss as well as relief. 

^'Owenvaun, how long have you 
had these powers?'' 

‘*It is many years since I began to 
realize my machine's potential. I 
thought I might be a freak, a sport 
— and yet I had clearly reached a 
higher state of being. I have ex- 
perimented ever since. But I have 
needed to have the same phenome- 
non simply happen to someone 
else. It could not occur to a person 
who knew what was supposed to 
be happening, for the conscious 
thought of a new, advanced state 
of being confounds the material 
from the unconscious. You see, I 
want to develop the machine so that 
anyone can use it, provided they 
are first completely free from any 
sickness. I have been waiting for 
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just such a happy accident as your- 
self. As soon as you first reported to 
me the screen story of the boy and 
the baby, I thought it probable that 
the machine was finding you out, 
just as it had happened to me. Not 
only were the symbols almost iden- 
tical, but they were symbols that 
do not normally appear on the 
screen in this form. They are al- 
most all in a changed form, very 
few of them archaic or completely 
archetypal . . . with the main 
exception of the alchemical sym- 
bols, which remain true symbols 
for the philosopher’s stone. Even if 
one calls it higher consciousness! 
For instance, the ritual of the clean- 
ing up of the town and the fire, 
and the finding again of his watch 
were almost identical in my screen- 
ing. Two such case histories indi- 
cate that there may be many more 
to be found — among the healthy. 
It needs much thought, and I need 
a helper. Perhaps you, if you con- 
sent?" 

"I am your patient," she said 
stonily. "I failed. What of Thurs- 
ton?" 

Owenvaun dealt with her ques- 
tion almost absent-mindedly. ''He 
is a changed individual, learning to 
play chess and mah-jongg, dating a 
nurse from pharmacy without any 
upsetting incidents, reading books 
in his spare time; he has even 
asked for music." Then he returned 
to the main issue. 'Tailed! The ma- 
chine had been preset to make its 
primary response to a healthy 
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mind, Zona. You are a happy acci- 
dent,'' he repeated, and then, not 
bothering with speech: You will be 
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7ny helper for a time, and when 1 
die, you will take my place. 

And so it began. 



OF TIME AND US 

It means, perhaps, not very much 
Except it is a wheel so huge it cannot 
Go nor come, but starts from Everywhere 
And ends at Everywhere, and does not 
Really start nor really end at all. 

Oh, what a puzzle-ball! Mystery's orb. 

Fortune's panic-rings. 

We slide around it like a sheaf of ghosts, 

Wade through its spokes 

Grind on its moveless rims and in its hub; 

We are so small it shames us in our whims 

With nothing looks and sounds 

That have not eyes to catch them and no ears; 

It is so vastly-huge that we 
Are not quite sure we're even in the game 
Until it is too late for haste to compensate 
For why we did not play it harder-out-to-win. 

We yell in frenzied doubt; addled, we flap about 
And never send the great words down 
Nor do the better deed. 

Roiled confusion in a changeless turn. 

We are the wheel-ball's dust. 

What can be more meaningless than us? 

— David R. Bunch 
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Election Year, U.S.A. 

The world holds its breath : 
lives, livelihoods, the welfare and 
integrity of people and peoples all 
over the globe hang in the balance 
with every shift of power in the 
U.S. or U.S.S.R. The world watch- 
es, waits, listens. We talk. 

Speeches, debates, discussions, 
panels, symposia, lectures, letters- 
to-the-editor, political advertise- 
ments, pamphlets, articles, poems, 
songs, records, cartoons, books. 

And more books. Not just the 
predictable biographical, autobio- 
graphical, analytical, eulogistic, 
polemical, and predictive volumes 
by and about the candidates and 
would-be candidates, but a verita- 
ble river, spate, flood of argu- 
ment, narrative, pejorative, paean, 
satire, sloganeering, data-process- 
ing, policy-interpreting, philosoph- 
ical, scientistic, spiritual, idealis- 
tic, pragmatic, prejudiced, pro- 
testing, and patriotic literature in 
every possible guise and disguise. 

Not just another Presidential 
election, but a time of grave de- 
cision on issues we will probably 
never have a chance to reconsider: 
a time of crises as immediate and 
important for this country as those 


of the 1860 s, as vital to the rest 
of the planet as those of the 
1930 s. A time of national dissatis- 
faction without historical prece- 
dent: I doubt that anyone from 
the President down is satisfied or 
optimistic; never has U.S. prestige 
been so low with its own citizens 
— never before has the phrase 
‘'my country, right or wrong,” been 
so charged with ambivalence. 

Twenty years ago, when the 
seeds of the monstrous issues of to- 
day were sprouting in the ideologi- 
cal fallout of atomic victory, sci- 
ence fiction proved to be by far the 
most effective medium for proph- 
ets and propagandists. Nuclear 
and biological warfare, the popu- 
lation explosion, automation, pos- 
sible planetary pollution, techno- 
logical proliferation, were all top- 
ics indigenous to the genre, and 
(then) so little understood by 
most of the reading public that 
they could neither be treated as 
given in “realistic” novels, nor tak- 
en straight in non-fiction (on any 
level below the rarified, militant 
one of the Bulletin of Atomic Sci- 
entists), 

Then, in the fifties — Eisenhow- 
er, and Sen, Joseph McCarthy— 
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the science fiction magazines 
were, for a while, the only pop 
arena in America for the dissemi- 
nation and examination of non- 
conformist and dissident (“sub- 
versive”) ideas. The use of the 
genre for this purpose became so 
familiar to a growing body of 
“mainstream” writers, that at least 
one new-won enthusiast swung 
considerable critical weight be- 
hind his conviction that political 
and social criticism was the only 
valid use of science fiction. 

S-f writers generally refused to 
be limited to this aspect of the 
field; but the science fiction idiom 
was adopted by other mainstream 
writers, and even more by journal- 
ists (columnists like Buchwald 
and Baker, Mad-type satirists, doc- 
umentarians like Hersey) as a 
standard vehicle for political com- 
ment. 

Today, the science fiction in- 
field is actually far behind the 
“underground” and even much of 
the mainstream, in the extent and 
intensity of its criticism of the 
status quo. Nor is the medium in- 
trinsically particularly well suited 
to the examination of intergroup 
confrontations and institutional 
moralities. Nevertheless, it seems 
that every philosopher, politician, 
moralist or people-watcher cur- 
rently witliout platform has, this 
year, bethought himself of Swift, 
Wells, Bellamy, Huxley, and Or- 
well, and sat himself down to con- 
struct a novel around his own 
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analysis of the ills of society or his 
individual recipe for salvation. 

Since many regular writers of 
s-f can also be described as unem- 
ployed philosophers, a number of 
“message” novels and a general 
trend toward political themes are 
evident on the regular lists of pub- 
lishers specializing in the genre. 
Others — depending on the au- 
thors reputation and political po- 
sition — come from mainstream 
publishers, and some are even pri- 
vately printed. 

As most readers of this maga- 
zine already know, I too have cer- 
tain strong political biases. I also 
like to believe that I am capable 
of recognizing literary merit even 
in a book entirely opposed to my 
own way of thinking. But art and 
propaganda are poor bedfellows at 
best, and even in the books closest 
to my own convictions, I have 
found none so far that merit high 
praise for their purely literary vir- 
tues : the best one can say of some 
is that they contrive to be enter- 
taining while instructive, and of 
others that they are provocative 
enough in content to compensate 
for novelistic ineptitude. In any 
case, I make no claim, in this pe- 
riod of political passions, to a de- 
tachment amounting to perversity, 
which would permit me to admire 
the logic of a book whose premises 
I consider seriously in error — or 
recommend for pre-election read- 
ing a convincing argument for the 
Bad Guys. 
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What I can do, in an (only 
slightly reluctant) effort to be 
Affair,’' is open this column to op- 
posing views; I therefore invite 
anyone who feels that books repre- 
senting his views are being slight- 
ed or ignored here, to submit re- 
views to this space. 

THE REPORT FROM IRON 
MOUNTAIN ON THE POSSIBILITY 
AND DESIRABILITY OF PEACE 
first appeared in shorter form in 
Esquire, and was then published 
by Dial at $5.00; both versions 
were introduced by one Leonard 
C. Lewin, presumably an editor at 
Dial, who presents the document 
as the final report of a “Special 
Study Group” convened (by “un- 
named government administrators 
of high rank”) in utmost secrecy in 
the summer of 1963, and as qui- 
etly disbanded in the fall of 1966, 
after its own decision to suppress 
its findings. The publication of 
the Report is purportedly due to 
determined opposition to the idea 
of suppression by one member 
(“John Doe”) of the 15-man com- 
mission. 

“. . . the unwillingness of 
Doe’s associates to publicize their 
findings,” says Lewin, is “readily 
understandable,” since their rec- 
ommendations were based on the 
conclusion that “lasting peace. 


*Tke most interesting reviews will be 
used in the letters column which began 
in the May issue. Please limit comments 
to 250 words. — Ed, 


while not theoretically impossible, 
is probably unattainable; even if it 
could be achieved it would almost 
certainly not be in the best inter- 
ests of a stable society to achieve 
it.” 

The deadpan approach slips on- 
ly occasionally, and then only by 
the tiniest margin, into obvious 
farce — and 1 kept trying to ex- 
plain away these small clear signs 
of send-up, wanting the “Study 
Group” to be real, wishing I could 
believe that there were high gov- 
ernment officials prepared to spon- 
sor, read, and act on a report so 
cynically realistic : 

“We find that at the heart of 
every peace study we have exam- 
ined . . . lies one common fun- 
damental misconception . . . the 
incorrect assumption that war, as 
an institution, is subordinate to 
the social system it is believed to 
serve. 

. . Although war is used’ as 
an instrument of national and so- 
cial policy, the fact that a society 
is organized for any degree of 
readiness for war supersedes its 
political and economic structure. 
War itself is the basic social sys- 
tem . . . which has governed 
most human societies of rec- 
ord . . . 

‘Wars are not ‘caused’ by inter- 
national conflicts of interest. Prop- 
er logical sequence would make it 
more often accurate to say that 
war-making societies require — and 
thus bring about — such conflicts. 
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. . ‘war’ is virtually synony- 
mous with nationhood. The elimi- 
nation of war implies the inevita- 
ble elimination of national sov- 
ereignty and the traditional na- 
tion-state. 

“The war system not only has 
been essential to the existence of 
nations as independent political 
entities, but has been equally in- 
dispensable to their stable internal 
political structure. Without it, no 
government has ever been able to 
obtain acquiescence in its ‘legiti- 
macy,’ or right to rule its society. 
The possibility of war provides the 
sense of external necessity without 
which no government can long re- 
main in power. . . .” 

In this vein, the book describes 
the functions of war from econom- 
ic, political, sociological, ecologi- 
cal, cultural and scientific view- 
points; then considers possible sub- 
stitutions for the various func- 
tions, and concludes that none of 
the war surrogates’ considered are 
suflBciently “technically feasible, 
politically acceptable, and poten- 
tially credible to the members of 
the societies that adopt them,” al- 
though the closest single substi- 
tute — “development of an accept- 
able threat from ‘outer space,’ pre- 
sumably in conjunction with a 
space-research surrogate for eco- 
nomic control” — is considered 
“unpromising” only in terms of 
credibility. (“New, less regressive, 
approaches to the creation of fic- 
titious global ‘enemies’ invite fur- 
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ther investigation.”) 

I have traced here, very sketch- 
ily, the line of reasoning present- 
ed under the subhead, ‘Political’ in 
the successive sections of the book, 
not because it is either the most in- 
cisive or the most likely to shock, 
but because it provided the final evi- 
dence of the fictional character of 
the book. Quite clearly, no admin- 
istration capable of recognizing 
the callous truisms expressed here 
could possibly mismanage the con- 
quest of Vietnam as badly as it is 
now being done; nor could a gov- 
ernment of — after all — decent, 
civilized, twentieth-century Amci' 
icans conceivably participate in 
the inhumanity of the* present 
conduct of the war unless it had 
first come to believe its own my- 
thology about the nature and pur- 
poses of the conflict. 

IRON MOUNTAIN is neither fic- 
tion nor science, let alone science 
fiction — but it is the essence of po- 
litico-socio-economic science-fic- 
tion compacted into the fictionally 
scientific “Pkcport” form, which has 
provided one of the great vehicles 
for contemporary s-f. The lack of 
plot is insignificant; the book is 
guaranteed to stir your adrenalin, 
no matter what your views: there 
is sometliing in it to infuriate ei’- 
eryonc. 

There is more science and bet- 
ter fiction in the Cassiopeia af- 
fair (Doubleday, $4.95), a nov- 
el by Chloe Zerwick and Harrison 
Brown (one of the early post-WW 
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II anti'Bomb atomic scientists), 
which takes as its theme the im- 
pact of the discovery of an intelli- 
gent extraterrestrial planet on ter- 
restrial international aflFairs — and 
more specifically, on the political 
and personal conflicts of two dis- 
tinguished American scientists, one 
an Einstein/Oppenheimer figure, 
the other a Teller-type. Although 
the personal dramas are sometimes 
compelhng, and the narrative is 
well paced and well told, the book 
lacks cither the extrapolative logic 
or the excitement of iron moun- 
tain. 

Hayden Howard s the Eskimo 
INVASION (Ballantine, 75^), on 
the other hand, is one of the worst- 
constructed novels 1 have ever 
read — and one of the most bril- 
liantly radical examinations of the 
philosophic and spiritual/ moral 
premises on which, essentially, all 
aspects (however opposed) of con- 
temporary American thinking are 
based. The book was first pub- 
lished as an extended scries of 
short stories in Galaxy — of which 
the first was excellent, and the 
others increasingly tedious. It is a 
method occasionally utilized suc- 
cessfully by an accomplished and 
experienced novelist. This is How- 
ards first novel, and the stories, 
strung together, are almost as 
dreary as they were separately — 
until the explosive final sequence 
fits them together. The warm, af- 
fective opening should carry you 
a good way into the body of the 


book, and you can then look for- 
ward to four or five more excep- 
tionally moving and convincing 
scenes eti route. But even if it goes 
very slowly much of the way, it is a 
book to be read, and not skimmed 
too much. 

I look forward to Howard s next 
novel; I hope it is being written 
with book, rather than magazine, 
publication in the forefront of the 
author s mind. 

In much the same category is 
LET us REASON TOGETHER, '‘A 

Novel of Election Year, 1968,'' 
written and published (paper- 
bound, varityped-otfset) by Thom- 
as Morrill (Dupont Press, 1403 
Stone Road, Tallahassee, Florida 
32303. $2), whose name will be 
famihar to readers of that unique 
journal, The Worm Runners' Di- 
gest, as the author of the mem- 
orable Alice’s Adventures in Evo- 
lutionland.” 

I wish I could say that Morrill 
has the same flair for Swiftian sav- 
agery that he had for Carollian 
pastiche. This is a heavy-handed 
leaden-footed novel about Presi- 
dent Lyman P. Jimson (and his 
wife, Bug), his boyhood compan- 
ions, Joseph (now General) Arim 
and Junior Sexton, now known as 
Ex. Other characters include Mar- 
ylin and Robby Colleny, Nick 
Dixon, and a cross-section of dis- 
senters and conspirators in “The 
Underground.” MacBird did it bet- 
ter — or anyhow funnier — except 
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for one thing : this book has some- 
thing more to say, and the reader 
^vith the capacity for endless con- 
versations, expositions, and set- 
scenes characteristic of Moskow- 
itzian C classic’* 1930’s) science 
fiction will find it worth the ef- 
fort before he is done. I say this in 
full expectation, and with the 
Avarning, that not one in a thou- 
sand readers is likely to find himself 
in full, or large, agreement with 
Morrill’s thesis, which builds from 
the premise that American entry 
into World War II was the initial 
error from which the Vietnamese 
involvement grew, and from which 
a true Police State is in process of 
growing. But you may be sur- 
prised — and upset — at the way 
the lesser premises cling together, 
given this foundation. 

Also, I think, privately printed 
(Arcturus Pub., 1044 Lake St., 
Oak Park, 111.) is Lowell B. Ma- 
son’s THE BULL ON THE BENCH, 
the life story of Justice Thomas 
Bullock of the Supreme Court of 
Moovalia — the sovereignty which 
replaced the United States of 
America after an atomic Dooms- 
day effected some swift gene- 
switching in humans and cattle 
both: 

“With humanity spiritually im- 
potent, and cattle freed of their 
muteness, the latter forged ahead 

• • . adopted the Constitution 

• • • drew up a Five Year Plan 
« • • issued Position Papers, 
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Proclamations, Directives, and Or- 
ders in Council. With that splen- 
did generosity common to all who 
find it easy to take other people’s 
property, cattle proceeded to care 
for their ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill- 
housed relations still wandering 
about in open pastures.” 

The author was a Federal Trade 
Commissioner under President 
Truman, to whom the book is dedi- 
cated, with a nostalgic reference to 
the Truman Credo, “If you can’t 
stand the heat, get out of the 
kitchen!” Those whose political 
memories, like mine, go back to 
pre- (Joseph) McCarthy times, will 
understand me when I say this is 
a truly Trumanesque book: knowl- 
edgeable rather than intellectual, 
more humorous than witty, not dir- 
ty but earthy, riddled with incon- 
sistencies yet punctuated with 
sudden satisfying insights of a sort 
that seem to have vanished entirely 
from my world. This is a morality 
tale of the nobihty of the Individ- 
ual in the sinful morass of Welfar- 
ism. It would be nice to believe; it 
was refreshing to read; it is sad to 
have to remember, at the end, that 
the last claim of technologized 
man to that kind of simplistic 
Honor went up in mushrooming 
smoke over Hiroshima, on Mr. 
Truman’s orders. 

Patterned like the bull, Olof 
Johannesson s the tale of the 
BIG COMPUTER (Coward-Mc- 
Cann, $4.00), translated by Na- 
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omi Walford from a Swedish novel 
by the pseudonymous scientist/ au- 
thor, is a “future history” of the 
evolution of life on earth through 
the age of humans and the “Sym- 
biotic Age” to the beginning of the 
true Computer Age. It may be full 
of telling points; I wouldn’t know: 
it was too dull to read. 

— Judith Merril 
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This story grew from a "Hreatmenf* done by Robert Sheckley for ABC- 
TVs commendable but short-lived series. Stage 67, A “treatment^ is 
basically a story idea synopsized in some detail; Mr. Sheckley was not 
involved with the script or production of this particular show. This 
prose account of Steve Baxters perilous journey from Jersey City to 
Times Square is quite different in approach from the TV play; it is all 
Sheckley, and, as you will quickly determine, it is not entirely serious. 


THE PEOPLE TRAP 

by Robert Sheckley 


It was Land Race Day — a 
time of vaunting hope and unre- 
lieved tragedy, a day which epito- 
mized the unhappy 21st century. 
Steve Baxter had tried to reach the 
Starting Line early, like the other 
contestants, but had miscalculated 
the amount of time he would re- 
quire. Now he was in trouble. His 
Participants Badge had gotten 
him through the outer, exocrowd 
without incident. But neither 
badge nor brawn could be relied 
upon to carry a man through the 
obdurate inner core of humanity 
which made up the endocrowd. 

Baxter estimated this inner 
mass at 8.7 density — not far from 
the pandemic level. A flash point 
might occur at any moment, de- 
spite the fact that the authorities 
had just aerosoled the endocrowd 
with tranquilizers. Given time, a 
man might circle around them, but 
Baxter had only six minutes. 


Despite the risk, he pushed his 
way directly into their ranks. On 
his face he w^ore a fixed smile — 
absolutely essential when dealing 
with a high-density human config- 
uration. He could see the Starting 
Line now, a raised dais in Jersey 
City's Glebe Park. The other con- 
testants were already there. Anoth- 
er twenty yards, Steve thought; if 
only the brutes don't stampede! 

But deep within the core-crowd 
he stiU had to penetrate the final 
nuclear mob. This was composed 
of bulky, slack-jawed men with un- 
focused eyes — agglutinating hys- 
terophiliacs, in the jargon of the 
pandemiologists. Jammed together 
sardine fashion, reacting as a sin- 
gle organism, these men were in- 
capable of anything but blind re- 
sistance and irrational fury toward 
anything that tried to penetrate 
their ranks. 

Steve hesitated for a moment. 


© J 968 by Robert Sheckley 
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The nuclear mob, more dangerous 
than the fabled water buffaloes 
of antiquity, glared at him, their 
nostrils flared, their heavy feet 
shuffling ominously. 

Without allowing himself time 
to think, Baxter plunged into their 
midst. He felt blows on his back 
and shoulders and heard the ter- 
rifying * urrr ' of a maddened en- 
domob. Shapeless bodies jammed 
against him, suffocating him, re- 
lentlessly pressing closer and clos- 
er. 

Then, providentially, the au- 
thorities turned on the Muzak. 
This ancient and mysterious mu- 
sic, which for over a century had 
pacified the most intractable ber- 
serkers, did not fail now. The en- 
domob was dccibelled into a tem- 
porary immobility, and Steve 
Baxter clawed his way through to 
the Starting Line. 

The Chief Judge had already 
begun to read the Prospectus. Ev- 
ery contestant, and most of the 
spectators, knew this document by 
heart. Nevertheless, by law the 
Terms had to be stated. 

'‘Gentlemen,"' the Judge read, 
“you are here assembled to take 
part in a Race for the acquisition 
of Public Domain lands. You fifty 
fortunate men have been chosen 
by public lottery from fifty million 
registrants in the South Westches- 
ter region. The Race will proceed 
from this point to the Registration 
Line at the Land OflBce in Times 
Square, New York — an adjusted 


approximate mean distance of 5.7 
statute miles. You contestants are 
permitted to take any route; to 
travel on the surface, above, or be- 
low ground. The only requirement 
is that you finish in person, substi- 
tutes not being permitted. The first 
ten Finalists — "" 

The crowd became deathly still. 

“ — will each receive one acre of 
unencumbered land complete with 
house and farming implements. 
And each Finalist will also be 
granted free government transpor- 
tation to his freehold, for himself 
and for his immediate family. 
And this aforesaid acre shall be his 
to have and to hold, free and clear, 
perpetually unalienable, as long as 
the sun shines and water flows, for 
him and his heirs, even unto the 
third generation!’" 

The crowd sighed when they 
heard this. Not a man among them 
had ever seen an unencumbered 
acre, much less dreamed of possess- 
ing one. An acre of land entirely 
for yourself and your family, an 
acre which you didn’t have to 
share with anyone — well, it was 
simply beyond the wildest fantasy. 

“Be it further noted,” die Judge 
went on, “the government accepts 
no responsibility for deaths in- 
curred during this Contest. I am 
obliged to point out that the un- 
weighted average mortality rate for 
Land Races is approximately 
68.9%. Any Contestant who so 
wishes may withdraw now without 
prejudice.” 
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The Judge waited, and for a 
moment Steve Baxter considered 
dropping the whole suicidal idea. 
Surely he and Adele and the kids 
and Aunt Flo and Uncle George 
could continue to get by somehow 
in their cozy one-room apartment 
in Larchmont's Fred Allen Memo- 
rial Median Income Housing Clus- 
ter .. . after all, he was no man 
of action, no muscled bravo or 
hairy-fisted brawler. He was a 
Systems Deformation consultant, 
and a good one. And he was also 
a mild-mannered ectomorph with 
stringy muscles and a distinct 
shortness of breath. Why in god's 
name should he thrust himself into 
the perils of darkest New York, 
most notorious of the Jungle Cit- 
ies? 

''Better give it up, Steve," a 
voice said, uncannily echoing his 
thoughts. 

Baxter turned and saw Edward 
Freihoft St. John, his wealthy and 
obnoxious neighbor from Larch- 
mont. St. John, tall and elegant 
and whipcord-strong from his days 
on the paddleball courts. St. John, 
with his smooth, saturnine good 
looks, whose hooded eyes were too 
frequently turned toward Adele's 
blonde loveliness. 

"You'll never make it, Stevie 
baby," St. John said. 

"That is possible," Baxter said 
evenly. "But you, I suppose, will 
make it?" 

St. John winked and lay a fore- 
finger alongside his nose in a 


knowing gesture. For weeks he had 
been hinting about the special in- 
formation he had purchased from 
a venal Land Race Comptroller. 
This information would vastly im- 
prove his chances of traversing 
Manhattan Borough — the densest 
and most dangerous urban con- 
centration in the world. 

"Stay out of it, Stevie baby," St. 
John said, in his peculiar rasping 
voice. "Stay out, and I’ll make it 
worth your while. Whaddaya say, 
sweetie pie?" 

Baxter shook his head. He did 
not consider himself a courageous 
man, but he would rather die than 
take a favor from St. John. And in 
any event, he could not go on as 
before. Under last month’s Codicil 
to the Extended Famihes Domi- 
cile Act, Steve was now legally 
obliged to take in three unmarried 
cousins and a widowed aunt, 
whose one-room sub-basement 
apartment in the Lake Placid in- 
dustrial complex had been wiped 
out by the new Albany-Montreal 
Tunnel. 

Even with anti-shock injec- 
tions, ten persons in one room 
were too many. He simply had to 
win a piece of land! 

"I’m staying," Baxter said quiet- 

ly- 

"OK, sucker," St. John said, a 
frown marring his hard, sardonic 
face. "But remember, I warned 
you. 

The Chief Judge called out, 
"Gentlemen, on your marks!’’ 
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The contestants fell silent. 
They toed the Starting Line with 
slitted eyes and compressed 
mouths. 

'‘Get ready!** 

A hundred sets of leg muscles 
bunched as fifty determined men 
leaned for^vard. 

“Go!" 

And the race was on! 

A blare of supersonics tempo- 
rarily paralyzed the surrounding 
mob. The contestants squirmed 
through their immobile ranks, and 
sprinted over and around the long 
lines of stalled automobiles. Then 
they fanned out, but tended main- 
ly to the east, toward the Hudson 
River and the evil-visaged city that 
lay on its far shore, half concealed 
in its sooty cloak of unburned hy- 
drocarbons. 

Only Steve Baxter had not 
turned to the east. 

Alone among the contestants, 
he had swung north, toward the 
George Washington Bridge and 
Bear Mountain City. His mouth 
was tight, and he moved like a man 
in a dream. 

In distant Larchmont, Adele 
Baxter was watching the race on 
television. Involuntarily, she 
gasped. Her eight-year old son 
Tommy cried, “Mom, Mom, he s 
going north to the bridge! But it*s 
closed this month, he can’t get 
through that way!" 

“Don’t worry, darling," Adele 
said. ‘Tour father knows what he's 
doing." 


She spoke with an assurance she 
did not feel. And, as the figure of 
her husband was lost in the 
crowds, she settled back to wait— 
and to pray. Did Steve know what 
he was doing? Or had he panicked 
under pressure? 

The seeds of the problem were 
sewn in the 20th century, but the 
terrible harvest was reaped a hun- 
dred years later. After uncounted 
millennia of slow increase, the 
population of the world suddenly 
exploded, doubled, and doubled 
again. With disease checked and 
food supplies assured, death rates 
continued to fall as birth rates 
rose. Caught in a nightmare of 
geometric progression, Ae ranks of 
humanity swelled like runaway 
cancers. 

The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse, those ancient police- 
men, could no longer be relied 
upon to maintain order. Pestilence 
and famine had been outlawed, 
and war was too luxurious for this 
subsistence age. Only death re- 
mained — much diminished, a 
mere shadow of his former self. 

Science, with splendid irration- 
ality, continued to work insensate- 
ly toward the goal of more life for 
more people. 

And people marched on, still 
increasing, crowding the earth 
with their numbers, stifling the air 
and poisoning the water, eating 
their processed algae between 
slices of fish-meal bread, dimly 
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awaiting a catastrophe to thin out 
their unwieldy ranks, and waiting 
in vain. 

The quantitative increase in 
numbers produced qualitative 
changes in human experience. In 
a more innocent age, adventure 
and danger had been properties of 
the waste places — the high moun- 
tains, bleak deserts, steaming jun- 
gles. But by the 21st century most 
of these places were being utilized 
in the accelerating search for liv- 
ing space. Adventure and danger 
were now to be found in the mon- 
strous, ungovernable cities. 

In the cities one found the mod- 
em equivalent of savage tribes, 
fearsome beasts and dread dis- 
eases. An expedition into New 
York or Chicago required more re- 
sourcefulness and stamina, more 
ingenuity, than those light-hearted 
Victorian jaunts to Everest or the 
source of the Nile. 

In this pressure-pot world, land 
was the most precious of commodi- 
ties. The government parceled it 
out as it became available, by 
means of regional lotteries culmi- 
nating in land races. These con- 
tests were patterned after those 
held in the 1890s for the opening 
of the Oklahoma Territory and the 
Cherokee Strip. 

The land races were considered 
equitable and interesting — both 
sporty and sporting. Millions 
watched the races, and the tran- 
quihzing effect of vicarious excite- 
ment upon the masses was duly 
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noted and approved. This in itself 
was sufficient justification for the 
races. 

Additionally, the high mortal- 
ity rate among the contestants had 
to be considered an asset. It didn't 
amount to much in absolute num- 
bers, but a stifled world was grate- 
ful for even the smallest allevia- 
tion. 

The race was three hours old, 
Steve Baxter turned on his little 
transistor radio and listened to the 
latest reports. He heard how the 
first group of contestants had ar- 
rived at the Holland Tunnel, and 
had been turned back by armored 
policemen. Others, more devious, 
had taken the long southern trek 
to Staten Island, and were present- 
ly approaching the approaches of 
the Verrazzano Bridge. Freihoff 
St. John, all by himself, flashing a 
deputy mayor's badge, had been al- 
lowed past the Lincoln Tunnel 
barricades. 

But now it was time for Steve 
Baxter's gamble. Grim-faced, with 
quiet courage, he entered the in- 
famous Free Port of Hoboken. 

It was dusk on the Hoboken 
foreshore. Before him, in a sweep- 
ing crescent, lay the trim, swift 
ships of the Hoboken smuggling 
fleet, each with its gleaming Coast 
Guard medallion. Some already 
had cargo lashed to their decks — 
cases of cigarettes from North Car- 
olina, liquor from Kentucky, or- 
anges from Florida, goof balls 
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from California, guns from Tex- 
as. Each case bore the official 
marking, CONTRABAND — 
TAX PAID. For in this unhappy 
day and age, the hard-pressed gov- 
ernment was forced to tax even il- 
legal enterprises, and thus to give 
them a quasi-legal status. 

Choosing his moment carefully, 
Baxter stepped aboard a rakish 
marijuana runner and crouched 
down between the aromatic bales. 
The craft was ready for imminent 
departure; if he could only con- 
ceal himself during the short pas- 
sage across the river — 

‘'Har! What in hell have we 
here?" 

A drunken second engineer, 
coming up unexpectedly from the 
fo*c'sle, had caught Baxter un- 
awares. Responding to his shout, 
the rest of the crew swarmed onto 
the deck. They were a hard-bitten, 
swaggering lot, feared for their 
casually murderous ways. These 
were the same breed of godless 
men who had sacked Weehawken 
some years ago, had put Fort Lee 
to the torch and pillaged all the 
way to the gates of Englewood. 
Steve Baxter knew that he could 
expect no mercy from them. 

Nevertheless, with admirable 
coolness, he said, “Gentlemen, I 
am in need of transportation 
across the Hudson, if you please." 

The ship’s captain, a colossal 
mestizo with a scarred face and 
bulging muscles, leaned back and 
bellowed with laughter. 


*Te seek passage of wws?" he 
declared in the broad Hobokenese 
patois. 'Think ee we be the Chris- 
topher Street ferry, hai?" 

“Not at all, sir. But I had hoped 

w 

"To the boneyard wit yer 
hopes!" 

The crew roared at the witti- 
cism. 

“I am willing to pay for my pas- 
sage," Steve said, with quiet dig- 
nity. 

“Pay is it?" roared the captain. 
“Aye, we sometimes sell passages 
— nonstop to midstream, and 
thence straight down!" 

The crew redoubled its laugh- 
ter. 

Tf it is to be, then let it so be," 
Steve Baxter said. “I request only 
that you permit me to drop a post- 
card to my wife and children." 

“Woife and tuckins?" the cap- 
tain enquired. “Why didn't yer 
mention! Had that lot myself 
aforetime ago, until waunders did 
do marvain to the lot." 

“I am sorry to hear that," Steve 
said, with evident sincerity. 

“Aye." The captain's iron visage 
softened. “I do remember how, in 
oftens colaim, the leetle blain- 
sprites did leap giner on the saem; 
yes, and it was roses all til digger- 
dog." 

“You must have been very hap- 
py," Steve said. He was following 
the man’s statements with diffi- 
culty. 

“I maun do," the captain said. 
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A bowlegged little forebow 
deckman thrust himself forward. 
''Hi, Captain, let's do for him and 
get underway before the pot rots 
on the spot.” 

"Who you giving orders at, ye 
mangy, scut-faced hogifier!” the 
captain raved. "By Big Jesus, we'll 
let the pot rot til I say not! And 
as for doing him — nay. I'll do one 
deed for me blainsprites, shiver me 
if I won't!'' Turning to Baxter he 
said, "We'll carry ye, laddie, and 
for naught ought loot.” 

Thus, fortuitously, Steve Baxter 
had touched upon a bittersweet 
memory in the captain's recollec- 
tion, and had thereby won respite. 
The marijuana men pushed off, 
and soon the sleek craft was 
breasting the sallow gray-green 
waves of the Hudson. 

But Steve Baxter's respite was 
short-lived. In midstream, just af- 
ter they entered Federal waters, a 
powerful searchhght flashed out of 
the evening gloom and an officious 
voice ordered them to heave to. 
Evil luck had steered them straight 
into the path of a destroyer on the 
Hudson patrol. 

"Damn them!” the captain 
raved. "Tax and kill, that's all they 
know! But we'll show them our 
mettle! To the guns, bullies!” 

Swiftly the crew peeled the tar- 
paulins from the .50-calibre ma- 
chine guns, and the boat's twin 
diesels roared defiance. Twisting 
and dodging, the pot runner raced 
for the sanctuary of the New York 
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shore. But the destroyer, fore- 
reaching, had the legs of her, and 
machine guns were no match for 
four-inch cannon. Direct hits 
splintered the little ship's toe rail, 
exploded in the great cabin, 
smashed through the main top- 
forestays, and chopped down the 
starboard mizzen halyards. 

Surrender or death seemed the 
only options. But, weatherwise, 
the captain sniffed the air. "Hang 
on, hearties!” he screamed. 
"There's a Wester do be coming!” 

Shells rained around them. 
Then, out of the West, a vast and 
impenetrable smog bank rolled in, 
blanketing everything in its inky 
tentacles. The battered little kif 
ship slid away from the combat; 
and the crew, hastily donning res- 
pirators, gave thanks to the smoul- 
dering trashlands of Secaucus. As 
the captain remarked, it is an ill 
wind that blows no good. 

Half an hour later they docked 
at the 79th Street Pier. The cap- 
tain embraced Steve warmly and 
wished him good fortune. And 
Steve Baxter continued on his jour- 
ney. 

The broad Hudson was behind 
him. Ahead lay thirty-odd down- 
town blocks and less than a dozen 
crosstown blocks. According to the 
latest radio report, he was well 
ahead of the other contestants, 
ahead even of Freihoff St. John, 
who still had not emerged from the 
labyrinth at the New York end of 
the Lincoln Tunnel. He seemed to 
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be doing very nicely, all things 
considered. 

But Baxter's optimism was pre- 
mature. New York was not con- 
quered so easily. Unknown to him, 
the most dangerous parts of his 
journey still lay before him. 

After a few hours' sleep in the 
back of an abandoned car, Steve 
proceeded southward on West 
End Avenue. Soon it was dawn — 
a magical hour in the city, when 
no more than a few hundred early- 
risers were to be found at any 
given intersection. High overhead 
were the crenelated towers of 
Manhattan, and above them the 
clustered television antennae wove 
a faerie tapestry against a dun and 
ochre sky. Seeing it like that, Bax- 
ter could imagine what New York 
had been like a hundred years ago, 
in the gracious, easy-going days 
before the population explosion. 

He was abruptly shaken out of 
his musings. Appearing as if from 
nowhere, a party of armed men 
suddenly barred his path. They 
wore masks, wide-brimmed black 
hats and bandoliers of ammuni- 
tion. Their aspect was both vil- 
lainous and picturesque. 

One of them, evidently the 
leader, stepped forward. He was a 
craggy-featured old man with a 
heavy black mustache and mourn- 
ful red-rimmed eyes. ‘‘Stranger," 
he said, “let’s see yore pass." 

“I don't believe I have one," 
Baxter said. 


‘Damned right you don’t," the 
old man said. “I’m Pablo Stein- 
metz, and I issue all the passes 
around here, and I don’t recollect 
ever seeing you afore in these 
parts." 

“I’m a stranger here,” Baxter 
said. “I’m just passing through." 

The black-hatted men grinned 
and nudged each other. Pablo 
Steinmetz rubbed his unshaven 
jaw and said, “Well, sonny, it just 
so happens that you’re trying to 
pass dirough a private toll road 
without permission of the owner, 
who happens to be me; so I reckon 
that means you’re illegally tres- 
passing." 

“But how could anyone have a 
private toll road in the heart of 
New York City?" Baxter asked. 

“It's mine ’cause I say it’s mine," 
Pablo Steinmetz said, fingering the 
notches on the stock of his Win- 
chester 78. “That’s just the way it 
is, stranger, so I reckon you’d bet- 
ter pay or play." 

Baxter reached for his wallet 
and found it was missing. Evident- 
ly the pot boat captain, upon part- 
ing, had yielded to his baser in- 
stincts and picked his pocket. 

“I have no money," Baxter said. 
He laughed uneasily. “Perhaps I 
should turn back." 

Steinmetz shook his head. “Go- 
ing back's the same as going for- 
ward. It's toll road either way. You 
still gotta pay or play." 

'Then I guess I’ll have to play,” 
Baxter said. “What do I do?" 
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‘Tou run/' old Pablo said, ''and 
we take turns shooting at you, aim- 
ing only a the upper part of your 
head. First man to bring you down 
wins a turkey." 

‘That is infamous!" Baxter de- 
clared. 

Tt is kinda tough on you," 
Steinmetz said mildly. “But that's 
the way the mortar crumbles. 
Rules is rules, even in an anarchy. 
So, therefore, if you will be good 
enough to break into a wild sprint 
for freedom . . 

The bandits grinned and 
nudged each other and loosened 
their guns in their holsters and 
pushed back their wide-brimmed 
black hats. Baxter readied himself 
for the death-run — 

And at that moment, a voice 
cried, “Stop!" 

A woman had spoken. Baxter 
turned and saw that a tall, red- 
headed girl was striding through 
the bandit ranks. She was dressed 
in toreador pants, plastic galoshes 
and Hawaiian blouse. The exotic 
clothing served to enhance her 
bold beauty. There was a paper 
rose in her hair, and a string of 
cultured pearls set off the slender 
line of her neck. Never had Baxter 
seen a more flamboyant loveliness. 

Pablo Steinmetz frowned. 
“Flame!" he roared. “What in tar- 
nation are you up to?" 

“IVe come to stop your little 
game. Father," the girl said coolly. 
“I want a chance to talk to this 
tanglefoot." 


“This is man's business," Stein- 
metz said. “Stranger, git set to 
run!" 

“Stranger, don't move a mus- 
cle!" Flame cried, and a deadly lit- 
tle derringer appeared in her hand. 

Father and daughter glared at 
each other. Old Pablo was the first 
to break the tableau. 

“Damn it all. Flame, you can’t 
do this," he said. “Rules is rules, 
even for you. This here illegal 
trespasser can't pay, so he's gotta 
play.” 

“That's no problem," Flame an- 
nounced. Reaching inside her 
blouse she extracted a shiny silyer 
double eagle. “There!" she said, 
throwing it at Pablo's feet. “I've 
done the paying, and just maybe 
I'll do the playing, too. Come 
along, stranger." 

She took Baxter by the hand 
and led him away. The bandits 
watched them go and grinned and 
nudged each other until Stein- 
metz scowled at them. Old Pablo 
shook his head, scratched his ear, 
blew his nose, and said, “Consarn 
that girl!" 

The words were harsh, but the 
tone was unmistakably tender. 

Night came to the city, and the 
bandits pitched camp on the cor- 
ner of 69th Street and West End 
Avenue. The black-hatted men 
lounged in attitudes of ease before 
a roaring fire. A juky brisket of 
beef was set out on a spit, and 
packages of flash-frozen green veg- 
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etables wefe thrown into a capa- 
cious black cauldron. Old Pablo 
Steinmetz, easing the imaginary 
pain in his wooden leg, drank deep 
from a jerrycan of pre-mixed mar- 
tinis. In the darkness beyond the 
campfire you could hear a lonely 
poodle howling for his mate. 

Steve and Flame sat a little 
apart from the others. The night, 
silent except for the distant roar 
of garbage trucks, worked its en- 
chantment upon them both. Their 
fingers met, touched and clung. 

Flame said at last, '*Steve, you 
— you do like me, don’t you?'’ 

’'Why of course I do,” Baxter 
replied, and slipped his arm 
around her shoulders in a broth- 
erly gesture not incapable of mis- 
interpretation. 

“Well, I’ve been thinking,” the 
bandit girl said. “I’ve thought 
. . .” She paused, suddenly shy, 
then went on. “Oh, Steve, why 
don’t you give up this suicidal 
race? Why don’t you stay here with 
me! I’ve got land, Steve, real land 
— a hundred square yards in the 
New York Central switchyard! 
You and I, Steve, we could farm 
it together!” 

Baxter was tempted — what 
man would not be? He had not 
been unaware of the feelings 
which the beautiful bandit girl 
entertained for him, nor was he 
entirely unresponsive to them. 
Flame Steinmetz’s haunting beau- 
ty ^nd proud spirit, even without 
the added attraction of land, 


might easily have won any man’s 
heart. For a heart-beat he wav- 
ered, and his arm tightened 
around the girl’s slim shoulders. 

But then, fundamental loyal- 
ties reasserted themselves. Flame 
was the essence of romance, the 
flash of ecstasy about which a man 
dreams throughout his life. Yet 
Adele was his childhood sweet- 
heart, his wife, the mother of his 
children, the patient helpmate of 
ten long years together. For a man 
of Steve Baxter’s character, there 
could be no other choice. 

The imperious girl was unused 
to refusal. Angry as a scalded 
puma, she threatened to tear out 
Baxter’s heart with her fingernails 
and serve it up lightly dusted in 
flour and toasted over a medium 
fire. Her great flashing eyes and 
trembling bosom showed that this 
was no mere idle imagery. 

Despite this, quietly and im- 
placably, Steve Baxter stuck to his 
convictions. And Flame realized 
sadly that she would never have 
loved this man were he not replete 
with the very high principles 
which rendered her desires unat- 
tainable. 

So, in the morning, she offered 
no resistance when the quiet 
stranger insisted upon leaving. 
She even silenced her irate father, 
who swore that Steve was an ir- 
responsible fool who should be re- 
strained for his own good. 

“It’s no use. Dad — can’t you 
see that?” she asked. “He must 
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lead his own life, even if it means 
the end of his life.” 

Pablo Steinmetz desisted, 
grumbling. Steve Baxter set out 
again upon his desperate Odyssey. 

Downtown he traveled, jostled 
and crowded to the point of hys- 
teria, blinded by the flash of neon 
against chrome, deafened by the 
incessant city noises. He came at 
last into a region of proliferating 
signs: 

ONE WAY 
DO NOT ENTER 
KEEP OFF THE MEDIAN 
CLOSED SUNDAYS AND 
HOLIDAYS 

CLOSED WEEKDAYS 
LEFT LANE MUST TURN 
LEFT! 

Winding through this maze of 
conflicting commands, he stum- 
bled accidentally into that vast 
stretch of misery known as Cen- 
tral Park. Before him, as far as the 
eye could see, every square foot of 
land was occupied by squalid lean- 
tos, mean teepees, disreputable 
shacks, and noisome stews. His 
sudden appearance among the 
brutalized park inhabitants excit- 
ed comment, none of it favorable. 
They got it into their heads that 
he was a Health Inspector, come 
to close down their malarial wells, 
slaughter their trichinoidal hogs 
and vaccinate their scabrous chil- 
dren. A mob gathered around him, 
waving their crutches and mouth- 
ing threats. 
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Luckily, a malfunctioning 
toaster in central Ontario trig- 
gered oflF a sudden blackout. In the 
ensuing panic, Steve made good 
his escape. 

But now he found himself in an 
area where the street signs had 
long ago been torn down to con- 
fuse the tax assessors. The sun was 
hidden behind a glaring white 
overcast. Not even a compass 
could be used because of the prox- 
imity of vast quantities of scrap 
iron — all that remained of the 
city’s legendary subway system. 

Steve Baxter realized that he 
was utterly and hopelessly lost. 

Yet he persevered, with a cou- 
rage surpassed only by his ignor- 
ance. For uncounted days he wan- 
dered through the nondescript 
streets, past endless brownstoncs, 
mounds of plate glass, automobile 
cairns, and the like. The supersti- 
tious inhabitants refused to an- 
swer his questions, fearing he 
might be an FBI man. He stag- 
gered on, unable to obtain food or 
drink, unable even to rest for fear 
of being trampled by the crowds. 

A kindly social worker stopped 
him just as Baxter was about to 
drink from a hepatitic fountain. 
This wise, gray-haired old man 
nursed him back to health in his 
own home — a hut built entirely of 
rolled newspapers near the moss- 
covered ruins of Lincoln Center. 
He advised Baxter to give up his 
impetuous quest and to devote his 
life to assisting the wretched. 
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brutalized, superfluous masses of 
humanity that pullulated on all 
sides of him. 

It was a noble ideal, and Steve 
came near to wavering; but then, 
as luck would have it, he heard 
the latest race results on the social 
worker’s venerable Hallicrafter. 

Many of the contestants had 
met their fates in urban-idiosyn- 
cratic ways. Freihoff St. John had 
been imprisoned for second-de- 
gree litterbugging. And the party 
that crossed the Verrazzano Bridge 
had subsequently disappeared into 
the snow-capped fastnesses of 
Brooklyn Heights and had not 
been heard from again. 

Baxter realized that he was still 
in the running. 

His spirits were considerably 
lifted when he started forth once 
again. But now he fell into an 
overconfidence more dangerous 
than the most profound depres- 
sion. Journeying rapidly to the 
south, he took advantage of a 
trafiic lull to step onto an express 
walkaway. He did this carelessly, 
without a proper examination of 
the consequences. 

Irrevocably committed, he 
found to his horror that he was on 
a one-way route, no turns permit- 
ted. This walkaway, he now saw, 
led non-stop to the terra incognita 
of Jones Beach, Fire Island, Pat- 
chogue, and East Hampton. 

The situation called for imme- 
diate action. To his left was a 


blank concrete wall. To his right 
there was a waist-high partition 
marked NO VAULTING AL- 
LOWED BETWEEN 12:00 
NOON AND 12:00 MID- 
NIGHT, TUESDAYS, THURS- 
DAYS AND SATURDAYS. 

Today was Tuesday afternoon 
— a time of interdiction. Never- 
theless, without hesitation, Steve 
vaulted over the barrier. 

Retribution was swift and ter- 
rible. A camouflaged police car 
emerged from one of the city's 
notorious ambushes. It bore down 
upon him, firing wildly into the 
crowd. (In this unhappy age, the 
police were required by law to fire 
wildly into the crowd when in 
pursuit of a suspect. ) 

Baxter took refuge in a nearby 
candy store. There, recognizing 
the inevitable, he tried to give him- 
self up. But this was not permitted 
because of the overcrowded state 
of the prisons. A hail of bullets 
kept him pinned down while the 
stern-faced policemen set up mor- 
tars and portable flamethrowers. 

It looked like the end, not only 
of Steve Baxter's hopes, but of his 
very life. Lying on the floor among 
gaudy jawbreakers and brittle lieo- 
rice whips, he commended his soul 
to God and prepared to meet his 
end with dignity. 

But his despair was as prema- 
ture as his earlier optimism had 
been. He heard sounds of a dis- 
turbance, and, raising his head, 
saw that a group of armed men 
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had attacked the police car from 
the rear. Turning to meet this 
threat, the men in blue were en- 
filaded from the flank and wiped 
out to the last man. 

Baxter came out to thank his 
rescuers and found Flame 
O’Rourke Steinmetz at their head. 
The beautiful bandit girl had been 
unable to forget the soft-spoken 
stranger. Despite the mumbled ob- 
jections of her drunken father, she 
had shadowed Steve’s movements 
and come to his rescue. 

The black-hattcd men plun- 
dered the area with noisy abandon. 
Flame and Steve retired to the 
shadowy solitude of an abandoned 
Howard Johnson’s restaurant. 
I’ll ere, beneath tlic jiccling orange 
gallics of a gentler, more courteous 
age, a tremulous love scene was 
enacted between them. It was no 
more than a brief, bittersweet in- 
terlude, however. Soon, Steve 
Baxter plunged once again into 
the ravening maelstrom of the 
city. 

Advancing relentlessly, his eyes 
closed to slits against the driving 
smog storm and his mouth a grim 
white line in the lower third of his 
face, Baxter won through to 49th 
Street and 8th Avenue. There, in 
an instant, conditions changed 
with that disastrous suddenness 
typical of a jungle city. 

While crossing the street, Bax- 
ter heard a deep, ominous roar. He 
realized that the traffic light had 
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changed. The drivers, frenzied by 
days of waiting and oblivious to 
minor obstacles, had simultan- 
enously floored their accelerators. 
Steve Baxter was directly in tlic 
path of a vehicular stampede. 

Advance or retreat across the 
broad boulevard was clearly im- 
possible. Thinking fast, Baxter 
flung aside a manhole cover and 
plunged underground. He made it 
with perhaps a half second to 
spare. Overhead, he heard the 
shrieks of tortured metal and the 
heavy impact of colliding vehi- 
cles. 

He continued to press ahead by 
way of the sewer system. This net- 
work of tunnels w as densely popu- 
lated, but W'as marginally safer 
than the surface roads. Steve 
encountered trouble only once, 
when a jackrollcr attacked him 
along the margin of a sediment 
tank. 

Toughened by his experiences, 
Baxter subdued the bravo and took 
his canoe — an absolute necessity 
in some of the lower passagew^ays. 
Then he pushed on, paddling all 
the way to 42nd Street and 8th 
Avenue before a flash flood drove 
him to tlie surface. 

Now, indeed, his long-desired 
goal was near to hand. Only one 
more block remained; one block, 
and he would be at the Times 
Square I^nd Office! 

But at this moment he encoun- 
tered the final, shattering obstacle 
that wrote finis to all his dreams. 
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In the middle of 42nd Street, 
extending witliout visible limit to 
the north and south, there was a 
wall. It was a cyclopean structure, 
and it had sprung up overnight in 
tlie quasi'Sentient manner of New' 
York architecture. This, Baxter 
learned, was one side of a gigantic 
new upper middle income housing 
project. During its construction, 
all traflBc for Times Square was 
being re-routed via the Queens- 
Battery tunnel and tlic East 37th 
Street Shunpike. 

Steve estimated that the new 
route w^ould take him no less than 
three weeks, and would lead him 
through the uncharted Garment 
District. His race, he realized, was 
over. 

Courage, tenacity and right- 
eousness had failed; and, were 
he not a religious man, Steve Bax- 
ter might have contemplated sui- 
cide. With undisguised bitterness 
he turned on his little transistor ra- 
dio and listened to the latest re- 
ports. 

Four contestants had already 
reached the Land Office. Five oth- 
ers were within a few hundred 
yards of the goal, coming in by the 
open southern approaches. And, 
to compound Steve’s misery, he 
heard that FreihofiF St. John, hav- 
ing received a plenary pardon from 
the Governor, was on his way 
once more, approaching Times 
Square from the east. 

At this blackest of all possible 
moments, Steve felt a hand on his 


shoulder. He turned and saw that 
Flame had come to him again. Al- 
though the spirited girl had sworn 
to have nothing further to do with 
him, she had relented. This mild, 
even-tempered man meant more to 
her than pride; more, perhaps, 
than life itself. 

What to do about tlic wall? A 
simple matter for the daughter of a 
bandit chief! If one could not go 
around it or through it or under it, 
why, one must then go over it! 
And to this purpose she had 
brought ropes, boots, pitons, cram- 
pons, hammers, axes — a full com- 
plement of climbing equipment. 
She w^as determined that Baxter 
should have one final chance at his 
heart’s desire — and that Flame 
O’Rourke Steinmetz should ac- 
company him, and not accept no 
for an answ’^er! 

They climbed, side by side, up 
the building’s glass-smooth ex- 
panse. There were countless dan- 
gers — birds, aircraft, snipers, wise 
guys — all die risks of the unpre- 
dictable city. And, far below, old 
Pablo Steinmetz watched, his face 
like corrugated granite. 

After an eternity of peril they 
reached the top and started down 
the other side — and Flame slipped! 

In horror Baxter watched the 
slender girl fall to her doom in 
Times Square, to die impaled upon 
the needle-sharp point of a car’s 
aerial. Baxter scrambled dow n and 
knelt beside her, almost out of his 
head with grief . . . 
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And, on the other side of the 
wall, old Pablo sensed that some- 
thing irrevocable had happened. 
He shuddered, his mouth writhed 
in anticipation of grief, and be 
reached blindly for a bottle. 

Strong hands lifted Baxter to 
his feet. Uncomprehendingly, he 
looked up into the kindly red face 
of the Federal Land Clerk. 

It was difficult for him to real- 
ize that he had completed the race. 
With curiously deadened emotions 
he heard how St. John s pushiness 
and hauteur had caused a riot in 
the explosive Burmese Quarter of 
East 42nd Street, and how St. 
John had been forced to claim 
sanctuary in the labyrinthine ruins 
of the Public Library, from which 
refuge he still had not been able to 
extricate himself. 

But it was not in Steve Baxter’s 
nature to gloat, even when gloating 
was the only conceivable response. 
All that mattered to him was that 
he had won, had reached the Land 
Office in time to claim the last re- 
maining acre of land. 

All it had cost was effort and 
pain, and the life of a young ban- 
dit girl. 

Time was merciful, and some 
weeks later, Steve Baxter was not 
thinking of the tragic events of the 
race. A government jet had trans- 
ported him and his family to the 
town of Cormorant in the Sierra 
Nevada mountains. From Cormor- 
ant, a helicopter brought them to 
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their prize. A leathery Land Office 
Marshall was on hand to greet 
them and to point out their new 
freehold. 

Their land lay before them, 
sketchily fenced, on an almost ver- 
tical mountainside. Surrounding it 
were other, similarly fenced acres, 
stretching as far as the eye could 
see. The land had recently been 
strip-mined; it existed now as a 
scries of gigantic raw slashes across 
a dusty, dun-colored earth. Not a 
tree or a blade of grass could be 
seen. There was a house, as prom- 
ised; more precisely, there was a 
shack. It looked as if it might last 
until the next hard rain. 

For a few minutes the Baxters 
stared in silence. Then Adcle said, 
"Oh, Steve." 

Steve said, "I know." 

"IPs our new land," Adele said. 

Steve nodded. "IPs not very — 
pretty," he said hesitantly. 

"Pretty? What do we care about 
that?" Adele declared. "IPs ours, 
Steve, and there’s a whole acre of 
it! We can grow things here, 
Steve!" 

"Well, maybe not at first — " 

"I know, I know! But we’ll put 
this land back into shape, and then 
we’ll plant it and harvest it! We’ll 
live here, Steve! Won’t we?" 

Steve Baxter was silent, gazing 
over his dearly won land. His chil- 
dren — Tommy and blonde little 
Amelia — were playing vdth a clod 
of earth. The U.S. Marshall 
cleared his throat and said, 'Tou 
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can still change your mind, you 
know." 

“What?" Steve asked. 

‘Tou can still change your mind, 
go back to your apartment in the 
city ... I mean, some folks 
think it’s sorta crude out here, sorta 
not what they was expecting 

t9 

'‘Oh, Steve, no!" his wife 
moaned. 

"No, Daddy, no!" his children 
cried. 

"Go back?” Baxter asked. "I was- 
n’t thinking of going hack, I was 
just looking at it all. Mister, I nev- 
er saw so much land all in one 
piece in my whole life!" 

"I know," the Marshall said soft- 
ly. "I been twenty years out here 
and the sight of it still gets to me." 

Baxter and his wife looked at 
each other ecstatically. The Mar- 


shall rubbed his nose and said, 
"Well, I reckon you folks won’t be 
needin’ me no more." He exited 
inobtrusively. 

Steve and Adele gazed out over 
their land. Then Adele said, "Oh, 
Steve, Steve! It’s all ours! And you 
won it for us — you did it all by 
yourself!" 

Baxter’s mouth tightened. He 
said, very quietly, "No, honey, I 
didn’t do it all alone. I had some 
help." 

"Who, Steve? Who helped you?" 

"Someday I’ll tell you about it," 
Baxter said. "But right now — let’s 
go into our house." 

Hand in hand they entered the 
shack. Behind them, tlie sun was 
setting in the opaque Los Angeles 
smog. It was as happy an ending as 
could be found in the latter half of 
tlie 21st century. 


Goings going . . . 

Gone. Almost gone, that is. At inventory time, we found that we had a 
limited supply remaining of two back issues, both collector's items: 

VENTURE Science Fiction, May 1958: containing a novelet by Theodore 
Sturgeon and stories by Edmond Hamilton, Arthur C. Clarke, Gordon R. 
Dickson and Isaac Asimov. $1.00 (All otlier issues of Venture are now out 
of print.) 

SPECIAL ISAAC ASIMOV ISSUE, F&SF, October 1966: containing a 
novelet and an essay by Dr. Asimov, a bibliography of his work, and a profile 
by L. Sprague de Camp. $1.00 (This is the third in a series of F&SF special 
issues; the previous two — devoted to Theodore Sturgeon and Ray Bradbury 
— are sold out and are now out of print.) 

Send remittance with order to: Mercury Press, 347 East 53 Street, New York, 
N. Y. 10022. 



Ann MacLeod is young, blonde, attractive and is married to Burt 
Filer, whose story, “Backtracked,** immediately follows this one. 
Which information will in no way prepare you for the domestic 
but decidedly unromantic tale that follows: about Mr. Bates and 
his wife Milly and a House in the Country that needs a little fixing 
up. Such houses have a way of taking more than they give. As for 
the Filers, they are residents of Manhattan and have no plans for 
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SETTLE 

by Ann MacLeod 


Mr. Bates and his wife Milly 
(short for millstone, Mr. Bates of- 
ten said to himself) bought a 
house in August. They were sweat- 
ing, the present owners were 
sweating, the house itself was 
crackling out in sun blisters. Only 
the real estate agent remained 
cool. He was a husky, handsome 
chap, “a singer before I turned to 
the calm of country life,*' he noted 
modestly. 

After touring the house, which 
everyone agreed could stand a lit-' 
tie fixing up, the agent led Mr. 
Bates and his wife Milly to a 
stream behind the house, edged on 
the far side by a small thicket of 
mosquitoes and on the near side 
by a patch of scuffed dirt sur- 
rounding a toppled tricycle. 


‘*A real buy," he told them. 
'"You really must snap it up." 

Mr. Bates bought it and they 
moved in on September 9th. A 
week later he returned from his 
job in the city about seven. Stand- 
ing outside in the driveway look- 
ing up at the house, he became 
frightened at the fact that it was 
his. It seemed to be caving in on 
him. The windows seemed on the 
verge of melting, bright red and 
molten, the screen door was alive 
with wire hands. 

He stood there till his wife came 
from the back of the house. “Hen- 
ry, I didn’t hear the car. I’ve just 
been down to the stream and I 
think we could really — Henry, is 
it your liver again? Come along. 
I’ll fix you a nice glass of milk." 
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In the kitchen, thick with the 
smell of paint from half-empty 
cans, he drank lukewarm milk; the 
refrigerator hadn’t come yet. As 
he swallowed, wincing, a strange 
tingling came to the small toe of 
his left foot. He knocked it against 
the table leg. ‘*My toe’s gone to 
sleep/' 

His wife was opening a tin. 
“The man called today. About the 
stove. If we can just finish paint- 
ing tonight, they can move it in.” 

Mr. Bates took off his shoe and 
crossed his thin leg over his knee. 
“Its hurting a little. Perhaps Tve 

n 

‘‘And I think if we could tear 
» 

“MiUy!” 

“What, is the milk sour?” 

He tore ofiE his sock. “My toe's 
gone!” They stared at his white 
foot, the second toe longer than 
the first, the small one replaced by 
a puckered blister. Around them 
the house creaked and bent, al- 
though there was no breeze. A dog 
barked in the neighbor s lawn. 

Mr. Bates was sleepless that 
night, reaching down to feel where 
his toe had disappeared, half hop- 
ing it would come back. After an 
initial burp of surprise, Milly had 
not been too concerned. “You're al- 
ways jaywalking. I told you not to 
cross on the red,” and she snored 
beside him with her mouth half 
open. 

“But I don't remember.” 

“You probably had too much to 


drink one night. Remember last 
Friday, just after we signed the pa- 
pers? You didn’t come home till 
all hours. It must have happened 
then and you just didn’t notice. 
They must have given you some 
shot that just wore ofF. 

“If we can just get the kitchen 
finished tonight . . /' 

The next morning she woke 
him early to connect the garbage 
disposal. Mr. Bates worked at it 
with blurred eyes, pulling his robe 
around him to keep out the chill 
and drinking quantities of coffee 
from the electric perc. Later, bend- 
ing forward and blinking his eyes 
to stay awake, he drove to work, 
his hands clasped tightly around 
the steering wheel. His whole foot 
was tingling, and his touch on the 
gas pedal was awkward. His shoe 
seemed to bend in the middle. 

At work, he headed straight 
past the coffee wagon to the men's 
room, shut himself in a stall and 
took off his cordovan and Argyle. 
Half his foot was gone. The stump 
rested there on his knee like a 
smooth fleshy doorknob. Mr. Bates 
panicked. He left word with his 
secretary that he would be out that 
day for medical reasons and limped 
five blocks down the avenue to the 
doctor's office. 

After the examination, the doc- 
tor recommended another medical 
man, a Dr. Forbes, and Mr. Bates 
thanked him and subwayed up- 
town, his foot very awkward. 
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“What floors Dr. Forbes?’' he 
asked the uniformed doorman anx- 
iously. 

“The headshrinker? He’s thir- 
ty-two.” 

Mr. Bates limped out of the 
building and into a nearby bar. He 
ordered a double martini, some- 
thing he’d never had before, but 
knew from the movies. 

The bartender brought him a 
plate of cheese and onions. At first 
Mr. Bates ignored them, but after 
a few gulps of martini he started 
gobbling hastily. 

“You know I’ve just lost half my 
foot,” he told the bartender fuz- 
zily. Mr. Bates got drunk occa- 
sionally but always with a group 
of friends and never in the morn- 
ing. 

“You don’t say.” 

“Got to work and it was gone. 
Look.” He tried to get his foot up 
over the bar, but it wouldn’t go. 
He balanced on the back leg of the 
bar stool. “Can’t seem to — ” 

“That’s okay, mister. I believe 
you. How ’bout making it home 
now.” 

“Yes, home.” Mr. Bates remem- 
bered the apartment. “No, we have 
a house now.” He winced and 
struggled out of the bar, bumping 
into chairs and staring at his half- 
eaten foot. 

He drove back early, about two, 
swaying across the white line and 
creasing a shrub in the driveway, 
Milly was asleep upstairs. He wan- 
dered through the house, kicking 


at the sticky dark floors, glaring at 
the crusted windows. The house 
was quiet. A wasp buzzed in 
through a hole in the screen, up 
through a crack, and hovered 
around the new crib. Mr. Bates 
watched it for a while, his small 
slanted-down eyes moving around 
in circles, and then he went tired- 
ly to the window and began tak- 
ing the nails from the side strut. 
After an hour he’d finished plan- 
ing and puttying the window, and 
it fitted smoothly. The wasp had 
disappeared. He walked across the 
hall to wake up his wife, and sud- 
denly his shoe gave from under 
him, and he was lying awkwardly 
on the floor. Propping himself up, 
he saw his shoe and sock fall 
away, like a doll without stuffing, 
and when he tried to stand up, 
there was a knob on the end of his 
ankle and nothing else. 

His wife came out, sleepy-eyed 
and pregnant. “Why are you laugh- 
ing?” 

“It’s nothing. My foot has dis- 
appeared.” 

She stood in the doorway, her 
mouth open in a yawn, staring at 
his stump. 

“Nothing at all.” He hopped 
down the stairs, still laughing, and 
after a minute she came after him. 

“Henry, we must call the doc- 
tor.” 

“I’ve been to the doctor.” 

“Would you like some hot 
soup? They brought the stove and 
the refrigerator in today and if you 
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could just connect them . . , Henry, 
whatever happened?*' She em- 
braced him, then drew away. 
‘TouVe been drinking/* 

“Just medicinal.** He hopped 
into the space behind the stove. 
The back of it spilled an accordion 
tube that wanted to curl around 
his leg. A wire tickled his nose. He 
turned, crouched, toward the wall, 
and it stood blank and smiling, 
‘Til have to make some connec- 
tions, I guess.** 

“Henry, whatever happened?** 

He looked up at her over the 
back of the stove. 

''An infection. They had to am- 
putate.** 

"But tlien you should be rest- 
ing,’* she said, looking around. 
“Why did it have to happen now, 
there’s so much to do before they 
bring the carpets in.” 

"There’s no pain, no pain at 
all,” he said, staring at the accor- 
dian gas tube. "Just find me some- 
thing for a crutch.** 

TTiey had steak for dinner, 
burnt. "I’m just not used to the 
new stove,” Milly said. "But the 
inside’s not bad and the potatoes 
came out beautifully, don’t you 
think?” 

Henry nodded. 

"I asked around about a boy to 
cut the lawn but the money they 
want is unbelievable. If we could 
buy one of those sit-down mowers, 
I think it might be worth it.” Milly 
swallowed a mouthful of com, 
"What infection did you have?” 


"Nothing important.” Henry 
mashed a piece of lettuce into his 
potato and edged his chair around 
so he could see the wall of the 
house. It seemed to be splitting 
and falling apart. He looked up 
suddenly to the ceiling which was 
bearing down. "I need some air.” 
He hopped out and sat in the 
grass. Behind him the house was 
bulging pregnant in all directions, 
and he knew that if he turned 
around, it would be inches away, 
skinning the flesh from his ribs. 

It was hard getting out of bed 
the next morning. For one thing 
his whole leg was gone, and for 
another he was hysterical. Milly 
calmed him with a cold towel af- 
ter she’d got through with her 
morning sickness. "Here, I’ve done 
some bacon, just the way you like 
it.” 

Mr. Bates lay in bed, dropping 
pieces of bacon into his mouth 
from great heights, splattering the 
pillow with grease. 

"I called work and told them 
you were sick. How do you feel, 
dear — don’t eat that way, it’s dis- 
gusting.” 

"I feel just fine,” Mr. Bates said, 
laughing at a high pitch. 

"As long as you have the day 
off, do you think, dear, you could 
plant grass next to the stream? 
You could just sit there and move 
around on your behind. Scrape 
with the garden claw and throw 
the seed.” 

It was October then and driz- 
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zling, but Millie provided a red- 
checked umbrella which Mr. Bates 
held over his head while he edged 
around the wet dirt scattering the 
slivery seed. 

*lt s going to be a lovely place,*" 
Milly said at dinner. ''But it s too 
bad, what happened to your leg. 
Henry, don*t draw your hand up 
into your sleeve like that. It’s not 
funny. It gave me a turn.** 

Henry leaned back against the 
house, for which he felt a strange 
aflFection that night. "You know, I 
like this place, in spite of the fact 
that it’s eaten my hand and my 
leg." 

"It will be nice, dear, once we 
fix it up. It’s our first real home.** 
She reached out to squeeze his re- 
maining hand. "Still, I wish we 
could tear that wall down and 
make a really big kitchen. I love 
those old-fashioned kitchens with 
a fireplace at one end and all those 
shiny things hanging around it. 
Do you think we could do it, Hen- 
ry?’* 

"Well,** Henry examined the 
stump on his left wrist. "It’s a lot 
of work.” He imagined a hook on 
the stump and thought philosophi- 
cally of tearing it through the wall, 
diminishing it to curhng threads 
of timbers and linoleum. 

He stayed away from his job for 
a week, and by the time he went 
back he was just a torso, assisted 
in movement by two teenagers 
whom Milly had hired from a local 
temporary rental shop. He found it 
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awkward, sitting in the swivel- 
back chair behind his grey metal 
desk, but the teenagers fixed up 
barriers of masking tape around 
the edges so he wouldn’t slip out, 
and they also picked up the tele- 
phone when it rang and fed him 
coffee. 

Mr. Bates concentrated on do- 
ing the best possible at his job, 
despite the difiBculties, as he had 
the house to pay for besides the 
thirty dollars a day the teenagers 
demanded. 

At night he worked on sanding 
and polishing the floors, holding 
the electric sander in his teeth and 
blinking rapidly with the vibra- 
tion. His feelings about the house 
had completely subsided; he 
thought of very httle and ate his 
dinners with relish, bending his 
head into the plate. 

Milly Was disturbed. *‘How can 
we have guests in when you eat 
like that? Td so wanted to have a 
big housewarming.** 

Henry looked up, his chin cov- 
ered with grease and gravy. "I 
could eat beforehand.** 

"But you look terrible.** 

"Fm not at my best.** He 
laughed. "I’ve seen better days.** 
"You’ve changed, Henry. You 
make me sick.** She pulled the 
plate from under his face, causing 
some peas to get stuck in his nose. 
He rested his head on the plastic 
table and stared at the wall. A 
large crack appeared and water be- 
gan leaking in through the paint. 
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'"Henry, look at that. You must 
fix that immediately.'' 

He did as best he could, his 
teeth had become quite talented, 
and he could even work a wrench 
with his tongue between the han- 
dles. The plaster was messy, but 
he used his cheek to smooth it. He 
finished at four in the morning 
and lay on the kitchen floor. 

Milly found him there the next 
day and was upset. ""Henry, 
you're only a head. How am I sup- 
posed to manage, I ask you. An- 
swer me." He opened his mouth to 
explain but his sound was gone. 
""Don't think you can shirk your re- 
sponsibilities like this. Henry, an- 
swer me." When he didn't reply, 
she picked up his head and carri^ 
it to an alcove in the living room. 
""If only your eyes were blue in- 
stead of that mud brown. Are you 
hungry?'* 

He motioned no with his mouth. 

"‘Henry, IVe planned the house- 
warming for a week from today. 
You've got to finish the house by 
then. rU do what I can to help. 
Henry, are you listening?" 

He motioned yes. 

The next week he worked hard 


both at the office and at home. 
The teenagers carried him to the 
city in a blue traveling bag, and he 
sat propped up on a stack of 
books. At night he put up wallpa- 
per, climbing the ladder with his 
teeth and rolling down with his 
eyes closed. He worked in a frenzy 
and finished on time. 

About the middle of winter, he 
was retired on the disability pro- 
gram and spent the next few 
months putting additional touches 
on the house. By spring he was 
only a set of teeth and a piece of 
brain, and Milly set him to cut- 
ting the lawn every day. He would 
chomp a mouthful of grass and spit 
it out to the side in a perfect fan, 
then pull himself forward another 
inch and take another mouthful. 
On sunny days he found it quite 
pleasant. 

Then one morning a huge 
shadow which was his son crawled 
over and squashed him with a 
sweet-smelling, baby-soft knee. 
Milly mourned him for three days 
and then threw him down the 
garbage disposal. 

He clanked a bit but that was 
all. 




Burt Filers first story for FirSF is an underplayed, yet affec- 
tive tale of a man who wakes one morning to find that his 
body has aged ten years. He can only wonder why— and wait. 


BACKTRACKED 

by Burt Filer 


The first thing he saw was 
Sally staring at him. She was sit- 
ting up in the big bed and had 
four fingers of her left hand 
wedged in her mouth. For some 
reason she'd drawn the sheet up 
around her and held it there with 
the other arm, as if caught sud- 
denly by a stranger. Fletcher sat 
up. 

*‘What's the matter? What time 
is it?" He felt odd and a little 
woozy. His voice sounded rough 
and both legs hurt, the good one 
and the other one. 

‘TouVe backtracked," Sally 
said. She gritted her teeth and 
gave that quick double shake of 
hers. The long brown hair fell 
down, and a curler came out. 

Fletcher looked down at the 
arm he'd hooked around his good 
knee. It was sunburned and 
freckled the way August usually 
made it, but the August of what 
future year had done this? The 


fingers were blunter, the nails bad- 
ly bitten, and the arm itself was 
thicker by half than the one he'd 
gone to bed with. 

Sally lay back down, blinking, 
on the verge of tears. ‘Tou're old- 
er," she said, "a lot older. Why'd 
you do it?" 

Fletcher tossed off the sheet 
and swung his legs to the floor. ‘1 
don't know, but then I wouldn’t. 
It wipes you out completely, they 
say." Hurrying across the old 
green rug they'd retired to the bed- 
room after long service downstairs, 
he stared at himself in the dress- 
ing mirror. At first he didn't be- 
lieve it. 

Gone was the somewhat 
paunchy but still attractive busi- 
nessman of thirty-six. The man in 
the mirror looked more like a Si- 
cilian fisherman, all weatherbeat- 
en and knotty. Fletcher looked for 
several long seconds at the blue 
veins which wrapped his forearms 
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and calves like fishnets. Both 
calves. The left, though still as 
warped as ever, was thick now. It 
looked strong, but it ached. 

Fletcher s face was older by ten 
years. Etched in the seams about 
his eyes was the grimness that age 
brings out through a lifetime of 
forced smiles. And though the hair 
on his chest was sunbleached, he 
could easily see that a good deal of 
it was actually white. Fletcher 
shut his eyes, turned away. 

Walking around to Sally's side 
of the bed, he sat down and 
dropped a hand to her shoulder. 
'1 must have had a good reason. 
We'U find out soon enough.” 

It was only six o'clock but sleep 
was out of the question, naturally. 
They dressed. Sally went down the 
stairs ahead of him, still slim and 
lithe at thirty-four, and still desir- 
able. The envy of many. 

She turned left into the kitchen 
and he followed, but continued 
past into the garage. His excuse 
for privacy was the bicycles just as 
hers was breakfast. Leave me alone 
and I'll get used to it, Fletcher 
thought. Leave her alone and she 
can handle it too. 

He edged around the bumper of 
their car to the clutter of his work- 
bench and switched on the light. 
The bicycles gave him a momen- 
tary sense of rightness, gleaming 
there. They were so slender and 
functional and spare. Flipping his 
own over on its back, he checked 
tension on the derailleur. Perfect. 


He righted the thing and 
dropped the rear wheel into the 
free rollers. Mounting it, he ped- 
aled against light resistance, the 
way he’d always dreamed the roads 
would be. 

Maybe they would be now, with 
these legs. Why had he spent ten 
years torturing spring into the 
muscles of a cripple? Sheer van- 
ity, perhaps. But at the cost of 
wasting those ten years forever, it 
seemed unreasonable. 

Fletcher was sweating, and the 
speedometer on the rollers said 
thirty. He was only halfway 
through the gears though, so he 
shifted twice. Fifty. 

Maybe he should call Time 
Central? No, they were duty 
bound to give him no help at all. 
They'd just say that at some point 
ten years in the future he had 
gone to them with a request to be 
backtracked to the present — and 
that before making the hop his 
mind had been run through that 
CLEAR/RESET wringer of theirs. 

Sorry, Mr. Fletcher, but it's the 
only way to minimize temporal 
contamination and paradox. Both- 
ersome thing, paradox. Your mind 
belongs to Fletcher of the pres- 
ent; you have no knowledge of 
the future. You understand, of 
course. 

What he understood was that 
the body of Fletcher-forty-odd had 
backtracked to be used by the mind 
of Fletcher-thirty-six, almost as a 
beast of burden. 
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And Fletcher-thirty-six could 
only wonder why. 

A lot of people did it to escape 
some unhappiness in their later 
years. It seldom worked. They in- 
evitably became anachronistic 
misfits among their oiice-contem- 
poraries. But ten years at Fletch- 
er's age wasn't really that much, 
and he guessed they’d all get used 
to him. But would Sally? 

Sixty, said the dummy speed- 
ometer. Fletcher noted with some 
surprise that he'd been at it for fif- 
teen minutes. Better slow down, 
and save some for the trip. What 
strength! Maybe he’d learn to play 
tennis. He could see himself 
trouncing Dave Schenk, Sally 
looking on from the sidelines — 
Fletcher was smiling now. Sally 
would come around. She had a 
powerful older man in place of a 
soft young one, a cripple at that. 
Polio. He’d been one of the last. 
Other men had held doors open for 
him ever since, and he’d learned to 
smile . . . 

Up to fifty again, slow down. 
And where was breakfast? This 
body of his hungered. And what 
had it done, this body? Knowing 
from bitter experience how slowly 
it responded to exercise, Fletcher 
decided that the lost ten years 
must have been devoted almost ex- 
clusively to physical development. 

But for what? Some kind of 
crisis, that he might meet with 
superior strength on the second 
go-around? And why had he de- 


cided to backtrack to this particu- 
lar morning? 

*Tlctch, breakfast," Sally called. 
The voice was lighter and steady. 
Dismounting, Fletcher stood with 
his hands in his pockets and 
watched the silver wheel whir 
slowly to a stop. 

She wouldn't want to discuss it. 
Not for a while, anyhow. It’d been 
the same with his leg, back before 
they were married. He switched 
the light off and went in. 

''It’ll be nice after that burns 
off," he said, nodding out the 
window. 

The bench in the breakfast 
nook felt hard as he sat on it. Less 
flesh there now. Sally handed 
down two plates and joined him. 
Not across the table but at his side. 
A show of confidence. They ate 
slowly, silently. 

Fletcher looked over at her pro- 
file. With her hair tied back like 
that she w^as very patrician. 
Straight nose, serious mouth. Like 
Anastasia, Dave Schenk had said, 
a displaced princess. She caught 
him looking at her, began to smile, 
changed her mind, put down her 
fork. 

She faced him squarely. "I think 
I’ll make it, Fletch." She lowered 
her forehead a fraction, waiting 
for a reassuring peck, and he gave 
it to her. 

He turned out to have been 
right about the weather. Within 
an hour they were pedaling in 
bright sunlight and had stopped to 
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remove their sweaters. Sally 
seemed cheerful. For perhaps the 
third time, Fletcher caught her 
gazing with frank wonder at his 
body, especially his leg. He glowed 
inwardly. Aloud he said, “For- 
ward, troops,’’ and swooped off 
ahead. 

They wound their way up 
Storm King Mountain, Occasion- 
ally a car would grind past them 
on the steep grades, but soon the 
two bicycles left the road. They 
had the clay path which led up to 
the reservoir all to themselves. 
May-pale sumacs on the left, and 
a hundred feet of naked air on the 
right. 

“Hey,” said Sally, “slow down.” 
Dismounting, they sat under a big 
maple. She leaned her head on his 
shoulder and slid one hand cosily 
between his upper arm and his 
ribs. “Oh,” she said, and raised her 
eyebrows. 

They sat there for some time. 
Over them the branches reached 
across the path and out beyond the 
cliffs. Below, the Hudson wound 
in a huge ess, a round green island 
at one end. It was a vdde old river, 
moving slowly. A tug dragged 
clumped barges upstream in an ef- 
ficient hne that cut oflE most of the 
curves. In the distance a few mo- 
torboats buzzed like flies, little 
white wakes behind them. Crawl- 
ing along the far shore was a pas- 
senger train headed for New York. 

It smelled like spring. Rising, 
Sally went over by the bicycles 


and bent to pick a white umbrella 
of Queen Anne’s lace. She came 
back twirling the stalk between 
her fingers. “Ready,” she said. 

He set her an easy pace, but did 
it the hard way himself, not using 
the lower gears. One of Dave 
Schenk’s subtler tricks. Fletcher 
wished he was with them today. 

At about eleven o’clock they 
reached the top. Between the pow- 
er company’s storage reservoir and 
the bluffs was a little park that no 
one else ever seemed to use. Sally 
spread most of their food on a 
weathered wooden picnic table. 
Then she went over and sat on a 
broad granite shelf. Fletcher set 
about starting a fire. 

It was taking him quite a while, 
as he’d forgotten the starter and 
had to whittle some twigs for tin- 
der. He nicked his thumb, 
frowned, sucked it, looked up. 

Sally was on her feet again, 
picking more flowers. She paused 
from time to time to gaze out over 
the river. The view was even more 
spectacular here, Fletcher knew, 
even though too far back to see it 
himself. They were three or four 
hundred feet straight above the 
water. 

Running a few feet beyond the 
main line of the bluff was a grassy 
promontory. Several bunches of 
Queen Anne’s lace waved above 
the wild hay and creepers. He 
wished she’d get away from there 
and took a breath to tell her to. 

Sally screamed as her legs slid 
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out of sight. Twisting midair, she 
clutched two frantic handfuls of 
turf. 

She was only sixty feet away, 
but the fireplace and the big old 
table lay directly between them. 
Fletcher planted both hands on 
the smoking stone chimney and 
vaulted it. The thing was four feet 
high, but could have been five and 
he*d still have made it. A dozen 
running steps, each faster and 
longer than the last, carried him to 
the table. He yanked his head 
down and his right leg up to hur- 
dle it, snapping the leg down on 
the other side and swinging the 
weaker one behind. Pain shot 
through it, and Fletcher nearly 
sprawled. It took him four steps to 
straighten out, and in four more 
he was there. 

He hurled himself at the two 
slender wrists that were falling 
away, and got one. 

Sally screamed again, this time 
in pain. Fletcher hauled her up to 
his chin, both sinewy hands 
around her small white one. Edg- 
ing backward on his knees, he 
drew her fully up. Fletcher stood 
shakily and attempted to help her 
to her feet. His left leg gave way. 

Falling beside her, he lay on 
the warm granite and tried to 
catch his breath. It was difficult 
for some reason. Her face swam 
before him, and as he lost con- 
sciousness he heard himself re- 
peating, '*So that's why, that's why 

»> 
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Fletcher's eyelids were burning, 
so he opened them, to look directly 
into the sun. He must have been 
lying there an hour. Sally — his 
mind leapfrogged back and the 
breath stopped in his throat. But 
no, it was over, she lay here beside 
him now. Fletcher rose to an el- 
bow. His leg throbbed between 
numbness and intolerable pain, 
and it looked as if someone had 
taken an axe to it. 

But Sally's wrist looked just as 
bad. The drying scum near her 
lips attested to that. As he moved 
her head gently away from the 
puddle, she moaned. 

It took him ten minutes to 
crawl over to the table and return 
with a bottle of wine. They'd 
brought no water. He sprinkled 
some on her forehead, then held it 
to her lips. She came around, 
fainted, came around again. 

Sally had made it about half- 
way down to the road when she 
ran into some picnickers. The 
jeep came at three, and at four 
they were both in the orthopedic 
ward at Rockland State. 

Fletcher was still dopey with 
anesthetic and delayed shock. As 
he told the reporter what had hap- 
pened, the little man nearly 
drooled. Their episode had oc- 
curred on Saturday. When they 
were released from the hospital 
and sent home on Wednesday, 
their story was still up on page 
four. On the front porch was a 
yellow plastic wastebasket full of 
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unopened telegrams and letters. 

They hadn’t had much privacy 
at the hospital. So after Sally had 
made the coffee she sat down op- 
posite Fletcher at the kitchen ta- 
ble and asked, ‘‘How’ve you 
been?” 

''Okay, Still a little disoriented, 
maybe.” 

‘Tes,” She stared into her cup. 
'Tletch, I guess the first time we 
went through that, I fell?” 

Fletcher nodded. *‘rd never 
have made it to you, the old way.” 
He stared down at the cast on his 
leg. ‘Ten years of mine, for all of 
yours. Fd do it again.” 

Tt wasn't cheap,” she said. 

“No, it wasn’t cheap.” 

They made love that night. 
Fletcher had been worried about 
that, and found his fears justified 
to some extent. Ten years made a 


difference. But Sally held him 
long afterward and cried a little, 
which was the best with her. He 
fell asleep feeling reassured for 
then, but knowing what was to 
come. 

Fletcher dyed his hair and had 
some minor facial surgery done to 
smooth out his eyes and throat. He 
gained ten pounds. He looked 
pretty much like die Fletcher of 
thirty-six. A certain amount of ro- 
mance w^as attached to his reputa- 
tion noWy and when he changed 
jobs his salary almost doubled. 

His broken left leg never healed 
solidly, though, and for all intents 
and purposes he was back to where 
he’d started. He and Sally re- 
mained childless right up until 
their divorce two years later. She 
was later married to David Schenk, 
but Fletcher remained alone. 
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AT THE HEART OF IT 


by Michael Harrison 


Holywell street is gone, 
with its fine old overhanging, ga- 
bled houses of lath and plaster. So 
is the old Olympic Theatre and 
the Rising Sun Inn. No one could 
now tell you where that holy well 
stood from which the old street 
took its name, and no ghost could 
with fitness haunt the matter-of- 
fact modernity of Australia 
House. 

But in 1893, when the inex- 
plicable death of Mr. Rufus Hop- 
kins caused such a stir, not only in 
adjoining Wych Street and Clare 
Market but throughout the length 
and breadth of Britain, the dingy 
purlieus of St. Clement Danes 
seemed a most proper place for that 
sort of thing; and it was felt to be 
eminendy suitable that the whole 


business should reck of a sinister 
mystery which to this day has not 
been resolved. 

Mr. Hopkins at the time of his 
death was something over 50; one 
of the many booksellers who had 
given to Holywell Street the un- 
oiBBcial name of “Booksellers’ 
Row." He had a little eighteenth- 
century shop with a bow-front, and 
in the panelled rooms above he 
lived with his family: his wife and 
two grown-up sons. 

When the evidence of these peo- 
ple was taken at the inquest, to- 
gether with that of neighbors who 
had known the deceased, it was 
testified that all his life Mr. Hop- 
kins had been singularly free from 
any mental aberration or nervous 
upsets. The business, while on a 
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small scale, was yet of sufficient 
size to provide necessities and com- 
forts for them all, and the trade 
was steady. So that there was no 
reason why Mr. Hopkins should 
suddenly have become a prey to the 
most disturbing fancies, nor one 
morning be found dead of a seiz- 
ure. 

The shop had belonged to his 
father, and on leaving school Ru- 
fus Hopkins had started working 
for his father: running errands, 
cataloguing the purchases, keep- 
ing the day-book; then, as he made 
progress, attending sales and 
searching the stalls of Petticoat 
Lane and the Caledonian Market. 
For more than thirty-five years he 
had sold books in Holywell Street; 
watching through the bottle-glass 
panes of the window the heads 
bent over the boxes outside — ‘'all 
in this box 2d,*' 

He used more often to sit watch- 
ing the faces in the street than 
reading. It was an entertainment 
which never palled on him. The 
endless variety of human beings 
that came poking about in the tw^o- 
penny and fourpenny and six- 
penny boxes. Scholars on die 
search for some rare item to titil- 
late their literary fancy; school- 
boys looking for cribs; the know- 
ing-ones on the look-out for first 
editions of Paradise Lost or Aldine 
incunabula; and idle Autolyci, just 
looking. . . . 

They were always different, the 
faces, and when one sometimes re- 


appeared Hopkins would always 
recognize it, even though years had 
passed since its last visit. Some- 
times he would see a man whom 
he had known as a boy, looking 
now for ciiriosUy where long since 
he had searched for Bohn s Thu- 
cydides. The bookseller never for- 
got, so that the tall dark man who 
went so meticulously over the ti- 
tles in the boxes came to be quite 
an old friend. 

He was not young, Hopkins 
could see diat; and he was shabby, 
being dressed in a long black cloak 
buttoned up to his neck, and a 
wide-awake hat green with age. His 
face the bookseller could never see 
clearly, as he was always bent over 
die ti-ays and the brim of his hat 
concealed his features; but Hop- 
kins had an impression that the 
man's face was long and thin, like 
his figure; lined and old. 

Hopkins had seen him first when 
he was just out of school; and 
twice a year since then the man 
had come searching through the 
cheap boxes. Sometimes he had 
books under his arm, but he had 
never in all those years bought 
even a twopenny volume from 
Hopkins's shop, nor had he ever 
enquired inside for die object of 
his search — if indeed he had one. 

And the bookseller often won- 
dered what it was that the man 
had sought so long — and why he 
had never enquired inside. Hop- 
kins supposed that it was because 
of the man's poverty; that if the 
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book he wanted were not included 
among the cheaper volumes, he 
could never hope to buy it, 

Mr. Hopkins loved a mystery; 
and this tall, black-cloaked man 
was an undoubted mystery. For 
one thing he never came during 
the day, but only in the evening, 
just after the lamps had been lit, 
and then only twice a year, in 
June and October. It was not until 
many years had passed that Mr. 
Hopkins realized that the days 
were always the same: June 24th 
and October 3 1st; nor was it until 
some time after that he recollected 
that the first was Midsummer’s 
Day, and the second All HaUow s 
Eve. 

‘‘What a curious thing!” he re- 
flected. He supposed it was on 
those two dates that the man’s divi- 
dends came in; but still, it seemed 
curious that the second payment 
should come in October and not at 
Christmas. 

Now Mr. Hopkins was not de- 
void of romantic impulses, but so 
many and so varied were the types 
he saw each day from his window 
that he was too apt to overlook the 
pathetic aspect of this endless 
searching among the twopenny 
and fourpenny assortments of his 
stock. And so it was that many 
years passed before the idea came 
to Mr. Hopkins to ask the man if 
he could help him to find the 
book that he wanted. It was only 
that the man was, after all, just an- 
other customer, and also that he 
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was obviously of that sensitive na- 
ture that goes too often with pov- 
erty, that the bookseller hesitated 
to break in upon his solitary quest. 

But once the decision was tak- 
en, Rufus Hopkins w^as all eager- 
ness for the next date to come 
round: October 31st. He would, 
he decided, enquire of the man 
what he wanted, and then, next 
June, as he saw him come along 
the street, Hopkins would slip the 
book (whatever it cost) into the 
twopenny box, so that the customer 
would be sure to see it. Hopkins 
was quite bitter with himself for 
having waited so long on a gener- 
ous impulse. All sorts of little nag- 
ning tlioughts were carking him. 
Suppose that the book that the 
man had wanted had been lying on 
Hopkins’s shelves marked at one 
shilling. — the book that all these 
years ^e poor old man had hunt- 
ed so faithfully and pathetically 1 

“Rufus,” he said to himself, 
“you’re getting hard-hearted in 
your old age.” 

And so he resolved that if the 
old man’s book could be bought 
anywhere, he should have it. 

Now, all those w^ho have 
planned these happy little decep- 
tions, surprises, what you will, will 
understand the eagerness with 
which Rufus Hopkins awaited All 
Hallow’s Eve. So that soon he be- 
gan to fear that the man would not 
appear, or that this year he would 
choose another day, when the 
bookseller would be out. A dozen 
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fanciful fears that the good action 
would never be done. 

But on the night in question — 
a dark, drizzling sort of night — 
just before eight o’clock, the old 
man came up to the shop window. 
Rufus could hardly find the pa- 
tience to allow him time to search 
through the boxes. 

Since June, Hopkins had fixed 
an arc-lamp outside his shop to en- 
courage night-trade, and now, in 
its blue-white glare, the poverty of 
the man was more evident. His 
cloak was patched and darned, and 
his big black hat was shiny with 
grease. He was tall but sadly stoop- 
ing; and he shuffled up to the books 
with a walk that bespoke the utter 
acceptance of weariness and de- 
spair. 

Rufus watched him through the 
window with the eagerness of a 
cat, fearful that the old man should 
see him and be embarrassed. But 
the head was bent over the books 
and the brim of the hat hid the 
face. 

Long white fingers turned the 
books over; over and over again. 
And then the bent, worn figure 
turned to go. It was the long 
awaited moment. Hopkins, gulp- 
ing with inexplicable nervousness, 
pulled the door open with a vio- 
lence which set the crazy bell bob- 
bing and jangling on its curved 
spring. 

Talking of the matter later that 
night, he told his wife that as he 
came up behind the tall figure he 


was suddenly seized with an unac- 
countable distaste for the whole 
business and with the strongest 
possible impulse to let him go. But 
a moments recollection of his 
good intentions overcame the 
booksellers difiidence, and he 
tapped the man’s arm. 

'"Excuse me,” he said. 

The old man turned; and Rufus 
was silent before the age and suf- 
fering which now faced him. For a 
long minute he gazed at the old, 
troubled face before he remem- 
bered what he had come to do. 

He said, "Excuse me, sir; but 
I’ve seen you so often searching in 
the boxes, that I thought perhaps I 
could help you find some special 
book.” 

The old man’s fevered eyes 
seemed to bum into him as he 
said it. Then he answered, "Thank 
you, but . . . well, I can only 
buy the cheaper books.” 

Hopkins gave a little nervous 
laugh. 

"Well,” he said, with a jocular- 
ity that he did not feel, "after all, 
there’s a camaraderie among us 
folk who like books, and I’ve doz- 
ens of books inside.” He took the 
man’s arm as he said it and led him 
back to the shop. They entered and 
he pushed a chair forward. 

"Sit down. Nobody’ll come in 
now.” 

The old man sank into the chair 
with a sigh, and folded his white 
hands on the head of his cane. 

"Noir',” Rufus asked briskly. 
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rubbing his hands, “let s see what 
we can do/' 

The old man smiled and gazed 
round the shop. 

“It hasn't altered much," he 
said. 

Rufus, in the act of fetching his 
ladder, spun round like a top. 

“You don’t mean to say youVe 
been here before?" 

“Yes — many years ago/* 

The bookseller nodded. 

“I should say it was! Not in my 
time — and Ive been here thirty- 
five years." 

The old man said, “No. It was 
before your time.** 

Hopkins, holding the ladder 
with one hand, indicated his stock 
with the other in a wide, sweep- 
ing motion. 

“Now, tell me the name of the 
book you want?" 

He waited while the old man 
considered a little pocketbook. 

He said, “The title is Domus 
Vitoe; it was written by an Eng- 
lishman named Edward Chardell, 
and published by the van Epps/* 

“Amstelodami?" 

“Yes. Do you know it?** 

“No," said Hopkins, “I’ve never 
heard of it; but I know the brothers 
van Epp." 

The old man shook his head. 

“I was afraid not," and he got 
up to go. 

Rufus said, “Wait a bit. I don't 
do all the cataloguing here. My as- 
sistant does a bit of it, and I don’t 
know every book that’s here." 
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He searched his shelves intently 
for a few minutes. 

“Looks as though it isn’t here." 
He turned to his visitor as he said 

it. 

'Tes ... I was afraid you’d 
not have it. It’s a very rare book." 

The bookseller descended the 
ladder and went to his little desk. 
He said, “I’ll make a note of it; you 
never know." 

He wrote in his journal, read- 
ing aloud : 

** Domus Vitoe, by Edward Char- 
dell. Published van Epp, Amster- 
dam. . . . What year?" 

“Seventeen fifty-three.** 

The bookseller wrote down the 
date, 

“It’s a small book," said the old 
man, “duodecimo . . . and the 
twenty-four copies printed were 
bound by the van Epps themselves; 
so you may find it in its original 
vellum binding, with the arms on 
the cover of Lord Edward Sempi- 
ter, Chardell’s patron, embossed in 
gold." 

“Sempiter!" Rufus whistled, 
raising his eyebrows at the name. 

“You know about him?" 

Hopkins shook his head. 

“Not much . . . but he was a 
member of the Hell-fire Club, and 
in their memoirs they talk of the 
wickedness of Sempiter." 

There was a silence, and Rufus 
looked up from his writing to find 
the burning eyes fixed on him in 
an unwinking stare. 

“Not wickedness. ... A con- 
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tempt, if you like, for petty con- 
vention and prejudice; but, wick- 
edness . . . no!’' 

Rufus closed his ledger. He said: 

“I'll look for Chardell’s book. 
It’s in English?” 

“Partly; some of it’s in Latin.” 

“I see. And now, Mr. — ” 

The old man looked at him be- 
fore answering . . . and after- 
wards Hopkins, in telling his wife, 
assured her that he commenced to 
say some name that began with 
“Ch . . .”; then he shook his head 
and said: 

“Sempiter.” 

Rufus looked at the old man, 
wondering whether he had heard 
aright; but his visitor nodded. 

“Yes. Sempiter. Lord Edward 
was my. . . was an ancestor of 
mine.” 

So Hopkins tvrote down in his 
journal: “October 31st, 1892. Mr. 
Sempiter enquired after tlie Do- 
mns VitoCy by Edward Chardell.” 

From his desk he asked, “Mr. 
Sempiter” (and here it seemed a 
smile passed quickly over the white 
face), “it occurs to me that 1 might 
come across the book with its cover 
and title-page missing. Could you 
give me some idea of its contents; 
SO that I’d have a chance of recog- 
nizing it?” 

And here again it seemed that 
Sempiter was about to say some- 
thing and then changed his mind, 
for he started, “Chardell told me 
. . and continued, “I mean, 
Chardell says in his book that life 


is immortal not so much in time 
as in essence. This book ‘The 
House of Life,’ was published as 
Chardell lay dying, and it con- 
tains all the sum of his enquiries, 
spread over a lifetime of careful 
experiment. 

“He says,” the old man ex- 
plained, “that life exists outside of, 
and independent of. Creation, and 
independent, too, of the accidents 
of birth or dissolution. He claims 
that life (by which he means con- 
sciousness or volition) can and 
does attach itself to inanimate as 
well as to animate objects. A book 
— a house.” 

Rufus shook his head. 

“You doubt it?” the old man 
asked. 

“N — no. I was only wonder- 
• »> 
mg; 

“For instance,” Sempiter con- 
tinued, “you don’t disbelieve in 
what are commonly called ghosts?” 

“I’ve never seen one,” said Ru- 
fus. 

“No? But that’s what a ghost 
must be. The transference of con- 
sciousness from an animate to an 
inanimate object — a mere altera- 
tion of locus; no more. I’m sur- 
prised, though, that there isn’t a 
ghost here.” 

“Here?” Rufus asked uneasily. 

“Yes. 20a HoMvell Street. . . . 
Heard of Digby Gascoigne? By- 
ron’s friend. . . 

“Yes. I’ve his poems here”; and 
he turned to a bookshelf behind 
him. “Here it is.” He handed a 
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slim green morocco volume to 
Sempiter, who opened it, and com- 
menced to read aloud : 

'We who all day had striven for 
the best; 

in dreams, in sinfulness and song; 
now the twilight finds ns here op- 
pressed 

by haunting memories of happi- 
ness escaped. 

So xve stand 

silent; hand interlocked in hand; 
silent, on the lone last crest 
of a temporal sea; 

and wonder at the buffets; at the 
wounds that gaped; and the 
loveless prospect of eternity. 

So had we shared thoughts, as we 
shared food . . . 

''Oh yes; thats Gascoigne right 
enough! I wonder he never came 
back, with so much to finish; why 
he went so quickly.'* 

Rufus said nothing, and the old 
man asked, 

'Tou Ve read those verses?" 
"Once or twice." 

He shook his head wonderingly. 
"And you’ve never felt him near 
you?" 

"No ..." a little uncertainly. 
"Why should I?" 

"He died here," said Sempiter. 
"He hanged himself in this shop." 

He rose painfully from his 
chair, and Rufus to change the un- 
pleasant subject said, "I’ll find your 
book, Mr. Sempiter, if I have to 
ask every bookseller in London. 
I’ll expect you on June 24th, as 
usual," 


The old man, who had been 
walking slowly to the door, stopped 
dead. 

"June 24th!’’ he whispered. 
"Now how could you know that?’’ 
And his febrile eyes seemed to 
burn themselves into Hopkins’s 
brain. 

The bookseller stammered. "Why 
. . . I, I’ve seen you so often on 
those dates." And the old man 
seemed to relax. He turned and 
passed through the door which 
Hopkins held open for him, and as 
he went down HolyweU Street the 
bookseller thought he heard him 
mutter: 

"Walburga’s Eve ... I won- 
der if he knows that}'* 

Now, the curious thing about 
the book for which Mr, Sempiter 
had been looking was this : that an 
advertisement in a trade paper 
brought two replies within the 
week, and rather than miss the 
chance of securing a copy, Mr. 
Hopkins wrote for both. They were 
in equally good condition; one even 
had a few uncut pages; and he 
paid seven-and-sixpence for one, 
and ten shillings for the other. , 

On the morning that they ar- 
rived the bookseller sat down in 
his shop and began to read the 
Domus Vitoe of Edward Chardell. 
He described his emotions after- 
wards to his wife, who later tried 
to repeat to the coroner what he 
had said. 

He had opened the book with 
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interest; not unnaturally, when 
one considers how he came to be 
jeading it. It was exactly as de- 
scribed by Mr. Sempiter, and was 
in the elegant typography that 
characterized all the work of the 
van Epp press. It was a slim book; 
not more than thirty-two duodeci- 
mo pages, and contained four 
mezzotint engravings. 

He took it upstairs to show his 
wife, and they stood examining 
the drawings together. 

‘Throw the dirty thing away," 
said Mrs. Hopkins. “No goodll 
come of having that around !" 

She repeated her words at the 
inquest, finding in them a sort of 
prescience with which women are 
only too ready to credit themselves. 

TTie coroner had asked her, a 
little unnecessarily perhaps, to 
scribe the nature of the engrav- 
ings; and Mrs. Hopkins had found 
herself quite unable to do this. But 
by dint of careful questioning, the 
coroner had learnt that they were 
not obscene in the ordinary sense 
— that they were more horrifying 
than salacious. As she explained, 
“one look was enough for her." 

But in his shop her husband had 
leisure to examine the pictures at 
length; overcoming an initial re- 
luctance no less intense than his 
wife's. And he confessed to her 
that he had found them the most 
extraordinary compositions he had 
ever seen — and thousands of illus- 
trated books passed throu^ his 
hands each year. 


The frontispiece, for instance, 
showed a man and woman seated 
at a table in a rich, gloomy room; 
and, with expressions of an animal 
lust writ on their faces, they were 
devouring the body of a child. 

But horrible as their meal was 
— the full evil of the picture was in 
something hinted — some name- 
less, purposeful horror that hung 
over the whole scene. As though 
the villainy of the ghastly feast 
was not in the alimentation itself 
but in the reason for it. 

The three others were variants 
of the same theme. In one, two 
plants had twined about a third; 
in another, two scorpions were at- 
tacking a butterfly; in the third, 
two babes (if one could call such 
horrors infants) were devouring 
the body of a cat. All were in- 
formed with that shifting quality 
of dreadfulness far above the in- 
trinsic frightfulness of the scene it- 
self. And under each was the leg- 
end : “Mors domus vitoe ** — “Death 
is the abode of life.” 

Every morning, such fascination 
did the book possess for Mr. Hop- 
kins, he opened and read it. But 
after a month he was no wiser than 
at the beginning. He understood, 
of course, what Chardell was say- 
ing. The theme was simple and 
clearly expounded. In poetry 
Wordsworth had said the same 
thing in the lines: 

“Owr hirth is hut a sleep and a for^ 
getting: 
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The Soul that rises with us, our 
lifes Star, 

Hath elsewhere its setting. 

And cometh frotn afar , . 

Chardell claimed that this cor- 
poreal existence of ours was only 
one of many; but (and here he 
differed from those religions that 
make a similar claim) he asserted 
that our transmigrations are 
changes only of venue and not 
changes of state. And more, he in- 
sisted that the true life is con- 
sciousness, and that as a body can 
be living without consciousness 
(as in sleep and catalepsy and 
idiocy), so can consciousness exist 
without a material body to support 
it. Indeed, to him consciousness 
was an entity, no less material than 
our bodies and capable of carrying 
on an independent existence. 

Well, so far so good. It was a 
plausible mixture of Plato, Para- 
celsus, Aquinas, Swedenborg and 
Joseph Glanville; and Mr, Hopkins 
in spite of little clucking noises that 
he chose to make, was against his 
better judgment impressed. 

But the curious thing about the 
book, as he told his wife, was this: 
that it seemed to hint, in some odd 
fashion, that there was some hid- 
den meaning behind all these clear 
phrases. And often the bookseller 
had found hiself trying to sepa- 
rate two pages, only to discover 
that the leaves were not fastened 
together. Yet so clear had been the 
impression that he had skipped 


something that he had sought to 
separate a single page. 

And this had happened not once 
but many times. 

Still, he continued to read the 
book, and towards the end of the 
second month the impression of a 
hidden meaning became a cer- 
tainty with him. In particular, he 
noticed that between the pages 28 
and 29 there was a distinct caesura; 
that although the pages followed 
on, there was a break in the sense. 

He made a note of it, and by en- 
deavouring to identify his mind 
with that of the author, he found 
he could mark a dozen other places 
in the book where, it seemed, Char- 
dell had had to omit something and 
continue. Indeed, reading the book 
carefully, the bookseller came to 
the conclusion that the book was 
only an emasculated version of an 
original in which Chardell had 
confessed his whole faith. 

And again, it seemed to Hop- 
kins as he resolved these fine ques- 
tions that an extra-personal influ- 
ence was at work helping him to 
solve the problem of the lacunae. 

It occurred to him that there 
might be a cipher — and he read 
many works on cryptograms and 
hidden, writing, applying all he 
found to the solving of this deep 
riddle. But he knew, after working 
days at his task, that there was no 
cipher used in the writing of 
Domus Vitoe. 

It was about this time that Mrs. 
Hopkins, according to her evi- 
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dence, began to be worried about 
her husband. As she explained to 
the coroner, it wasn’t that he was 
jumpy or slept badly, but that he 
seemed obsessed; taking little in^ 
terest in anything beyond the book. 
But he wasn’t unhappy. For him 
the solution of what he now felt 
was a first-class mystery engrossed 
him, and the hours passed all too 
quickly as he sat, pencil in hand^ 
before the ever-open volume. 

Then it occurred to him to en- 
deavour to fill in the gaps himself; 
to start reading aloud slowly, and 
then, whenever there was an eli- 
sion, to try to provide what must 
have been the author’s intention. 

He took a sheet of paper, and 
started to read the words that he 
now knew so well. And instantly it 
seemed that he was reciting from 
memory — a memory out of the 
forgotten years — and into his 
mind came memories of such dark 
grandeur as one might glimpse in 
the mezzotint illustrations of the 
book. And almost without volition 
— certainly without much consid- 
eration — he commenced to write. 
Quickly his pencil covered a quarto 
page, and then another and an- 
other. . . . 

When he had finished, he read 
through what he had written; and, 
rising, he went trembling and with 
a white face to the fire; and there 
he tore up the three sheets and put 
them into the little iron stove. But 
a fragment of one sheet fell to the 
floor and was discovered before the 


inquest. On it was written : 

. . so that it is as Sempi- 
ter says: a book, a picture, a 
jewel; all can house the Living 
Essence that is beyond life. 
Thus, as my body lay dying, it 
came to me to provide such a 
resting-place for that Spirit 
which was going out on yet an- 
other journey. So I wrote this 
in order that . . .” 

And after that Hopkins picked 
up the book and put it with its twin 
upon one of the upper shelves of 
his shop. He never, as far as was 
known, looked at it again. 

When his wife asked him what 
he would charge the old man, he 
shuddered and said: '‘Mother, he’s 
welcome to them!” 

It is to be presumed that old 
Mr. Sempiter called for his book 
on Midsummer’s Eve, as only one 
copy was found in the shop after 
the bookseller’s death. Mrs. Hop- 
kins remembered on that night 
hearing the shop door-bell ring 
about nine o’clock and her hus^ 
band talking to someone, but she 
attached no importance to it. 

She told the coroner that when 
he came up to his supper, he 
seemed “very quiet.” 

The coroner said he had hoped 
that this Mr. Sempiter could throw 
some light on the business, and 
that he had ordered the inquest to 
be adjourned so that the witness 
could be traced; but so far they 
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had had no success. Indeed, search 
in the reference-books showed that 
the last Sempiter had died in the 
eighteenth century — that Lord Ed- 
ward Sempiter who had been a 
member of the Hell-fire Club. 

The coroner observed that it was 
possibly an assumed name. Then 
he proceeded to the cause of death. 
The Home Office pathologist, giv- 
ing evidence, stated that Hopkins 
seemed to have been seized with a 
syncope at the top of the ladder, 
and that the bruises on his head 
were consistent with his having 
fallen from the said ladder. He had 
apparently got up in the very early 
morning, without awaking his 
wife, and was taking a book — 
Domus Vitoo — from the shelf when 
he had had the seizure and fell. 

In answer to the coroner, the 
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pathologist admitted that he could 
not account for the fact that the 
body seemed drained almost com- 
pletely of blood. He mentioned 
some rare Oriental diseases, but 
could not suggest how Mr. Hop- 
kins could have contracted any of 
them. 

The other curious thing is the 
unshaken testimony of Mrs. Hop- 
kins. She was, she says, awakened 
by the noise of her husband fall- 
ing; and running downstairs she 
found him dead. By his side was 
the book that she had implored him 
to destroy. 

She picked it up, and then, in 
unconquerable horror, threw it vi- 
olently from her. For she swears 
that, as she held it in her hand, it 
seemed to throb and flutter and 
palpitate like a living heart. 


Coming next month: 

SCIENCE FICTION NOVEL AWARD WINNER 

SOS THE ROPE by Piers Anthony was the winner of the $5000.00 
SF novel award sponsored by F&SF, Pyramid Books, and Kent Produc- 
tions. The novel will begin here next month. 

This will be Mr. Anthony's first appearance in F&SF, however his 
work has been published in the SF field since 1962: fourteen short 
stories and several novels, including the recently published and well 
received CHTHON. 

SOS THE ROPE is about a mysteriously structured future society 
consisting of combative nomads on the one hand and technologically 
advanced “Crazies" on the other, SOS is the man who attempts to 
discover the reason behind this strange state of affairs; THE ROPE 
is his weapon. It's an exciting story, one which you will not want to 
miss. The July issue goes on sale May 28, 
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COUNTING CHROMOSOMES 

by Isaac Asimov 


Alas, I am a square. I don't use mind-expanding drugs; I have no 
secret urgings toward psychedelism; I don't smoke pot (the technical 
term for marijuana); in fact, I don't even use alcohol or smoke tobacco* 
I wear my hair and sideburns moderately short, have neither beard nor 
mustache, dress cleanly and conservatively (if, on occasion, sloppily) 
and speak a reasonably precise English. 

I do all this as a matter of personal choice, however, and without deep, 
moral convictions, I have no objections whatever to the eccentricities of 
others, provided they leave me to mine, and provided those eccentricities 
do no harm to anyone but their owners. 

I consequently spring to the defense of the long-hairs against my fellow- 
squares. In my time, I have pubhshed little essays pointing out that those 
who object to long hair on boys ‘l)ecause it makes them look like girls'* 
ought to object to the practice of shaving, for the very same reason. Yet 
they don’t; they usually object to beards, too, which makes nonsense of 
the logic with which they try to invest their prejudices. 

In fact, it seems to me that the whole business of telling the sexes apart 
at a glance is over-rated. Why does one have to, if one doesn’t have a per- 
sonal interest in a particular individual? I like to quote Roland Young's 
"The Flea”: 

And heres the happy hounding flea — 

You cannot tell the he from she. 

The sexes look alike, you see; 

But she can tell, and so can he. 

So it was with some chagrin that I discovered that telhng a boy from a 
girl can be important indeed and not at all simple. In the fall of 1967, a 
Polish woman athlete was inspected by doctors. Her unclothed body was 
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clearly female, but more subtle tests placed that femininity in question. 
The chromosome-count, it seems, was wrong. 

And what are these chromosomes that can thus contradict the evidence 
of one's eyes in so vital a matter and get away with it? Aha, as you have 
just guessed, Tm about to tell you at length. 

The chromosomes are tiny, flexible, rod-like objects within the body's 
cells, visible only under the microscope. It would take some five to ten 
thousand of them, strung end to end, to stretch across a single inch. 

Even with a microscope, they are hard to see in the living cell. Like the 
rest of the cell, fight passes through them easily. For a century and a half, 
microscopists studied cells without seeing the chromosomes. 

But then, a century ago, biologists began treating cells with some of 
the new dyes that chemists were then starting to synthesize. Different 
parts of a cell contain different chemicals; some parts therefore absorb a 
particular dye and some do not. The cell, under such treatment, begins to 
display its inner structure in technicolor splendor. 

In 1880 , a German biologist, Walther Flemming, was using a red dye, 
which clung only to certain patches inside the cell nucleus. (The cell 
nucleus is a small body, more or less centrally located in the cell. It was 
early found to control the manner in which one cell divides into two cells 
— the key process of growth and development.) Flemming called these 
colored patches of nuclear material ‘chromatin,” from a Greek word 
meaning “color.” 

Flemming was eager to leam whether the chromatin had something to 
do with the nuclear control of cell division. Unfortunately, chromatin 
could only be seen when colored by dye, and the dye killed the cells. 

What he did, then, was to study thin slices of rapidly growing tissue, 
in which individual cells were in all stages of division. He dyed the entire 
slice and caught the chromatin at every stage of that process. By putting 
the different stages in the right order, he could work out the details of the 
process. (It was like taking a set of scrambled photographic stills, putting 
them in the right order, and then running off a moving picture film.) 

It turned out that as a cell got ready to divide, the chromatin material 
collected itself into what looked like a tangled mass of short pieces of 
cooked spaghetti. These pieces were soon given the name of “chromo- 
somes” (“colored bodies”). At the crucial moment of division, the chro- 
mosomes separated into two equal parts, one half going to one end of the 
cell and the rest to the other. The cell then divided through the middle, 
and two new “daughter cells” were produced, each containing its own 
supply of chromosomes. Once division was complete, the chromosomes 
in each new cell broke up into patches of chromatin again. 
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Further study showed that a particular species of creature contained 
the same number of chromosomes in each of its cells (with one important 
exceptional case which I’ll get to in a while). It is not always easy to tell 
what this number is, since the chromosomes tangle together, and when 
there are many of them, it is hard to say w^here one leaves off and another 
begins. The best attempts at counting chromosomes in human cells 
seemed to show, at first, that there were 48 chromosomes per cell. In 
1956, however, a more painstaking count showed only 46. 

Chromosome counting has now become rather simple. Cells are treated 
with a chemical that forces the process of cell division to stop short at just 
the point where the chromosomes are most clearly shaped. These cells, 
caught in mid-division, are then treated with a weak salt solution that 
causes the individual chromosomes to swell, become puffy, and move 
apart. They can then be counted with very little trouble and in human 
cells, 46 chromosomes turns out to be correct. 

But this raises a question. How can all human cells have 46 chromo- 
somes? If the chromosomes divided into two equal parts when a cell di- 
vides, shouldn’t each new cell have merely 23 chromosomes? And at the 
next division, shouldn’t the number of chromosomes be still fewer? 

Nol Just before cell division, the number of chromosomes within the 
cell doubles. For a moment, there are 92 chromosomes in the dividing cell 
and, after division, each new cell has exactly half of that momentarily 
doubled supply and is back to 46 again. This happens at each cell division 
so that (again with one exception) the chromosome number remains 46 
no matter how many times cells divide and share out their chromosome 
content. 

The involvement of chromosomes in cell division is, as a matter of fact, 
very precise. The chromosomes aren’t put together higgledy-piggledy at 
all. Chromatin comes together to form chromosomes of specific size and 
shape, and they are always formed in pairs. The human cells contain 23 
pairs of chromosomes, carefully numbered, in order of decreasing length, 
from 1 to 22, with the 23rd pair being a special case. 

At the midpoint of the process of cell division, each pair of chromo- 
somes brings about the formation of another pair exactly like itself. Since 
it forms a replica of itself, the process is called ‘‘replication.” After replica- 
tion, two complete sets of chromosomes are present, and when the cell 
divides, the chromosomes separate in such a way that if a particular pair 
moves in one direction, its replica moves in the other. Each new cell ends 
with a complete set of chromosomes, one pair of each of the 23 , \\ith no 
pair missing and no pair added. 

This careful division is necessary. Each chromosome, you see, is made 
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up of strings of genes, thousands of them in each chromosome. Each gene 
controls the formation of a particular enzyme molecule, which in turn 
controls a particular chemical reaction going on in the cell. 

The chromosomes, therefore, are the '"chemical supervisors’" of the cell. 
They carry its instructions, so to speak. Everything the cell does or can 
do is made possible by the particular nature of its enzyme supply, and this 
is dictated by its chromosomes. Naturally, then, it Is important that every 
new cell in the body get an exact set of chromosome pairs so that it may 
possess the instructions for the performance of its tasks. 

(These instructions are basically the same for all cells, but they are 
somehow modified so that liver cells are produced in one part, brain cells 
in another, skin cells in still another and so on — each with widely dif- 
ferent functions and abilities. The manner in which the chromosome in- 
structions arc modified is still a biochemical mystery, however.) 

The process of replication passes chromosomes on, with precision, from 
cell to cell witliin a body. But how arc they passed on from parents to off- 
spring? How is a new body started with appropriate chromosome instruc- 
tions? 

This is done by way of the sex cells. The female produces egg cells; the 
male produces sperm cells. Each of these is distinguished from all other 
cells by the fact that they contain only half a set of chromosomes; only one 
chromosome of each pair. (This is the aforementioned exception to the 
rule that all human cells contain the same number of chromosomes.) At 
some stage in the formation of the sex cells a chromosome division takes 
place without prior replication. The 23 pairs simply separate, one of each 
pair going to one side and the rest to the other. 

The egg cell is tremendously larger than the insignificantly tiny, tad- 
pole-shaped sperm cell. That, however, need not be wounding to the 
male’s ever-sensitive ego. The egg cell is large because it contains a sizable 
food supply in addition to its chromosomes. The sperm cell contains chro- 
mosomes only. From the instructional standpoint, the two varieties of sex 
cells are equal. 

The sex cells produced by a particular individual arc not all alike. Every 
chromosome pair may be like every otlier chromosome pair, but the two 
individual chromosomes of the pair are not exactly alike. (In other words 
“Aa” may be like "Aa”, but "A" is not like "a”.) The two chromosomes of a 
pair may be twins as far as size and shape are concerned, but the molecular 
structure of the genes they contain may be significantly different. 

One particular sex cell may get chromosome “A” of the first pair or it 
may get chromosome "a”. It may get chromosome “B” of the second pair or 
chromosome "b” and so on. The number of different combinations that 
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may be formed by taking, at random, one of each of 23 difFerent pairs 
can be found by starting with twenty-three 2 s and multiplying them 
together, 2^^. The answer is 8,388,608. 

Even this is conservative, for pairs of chromosomes can sometimes wrap 
themselves about each other and swap pieces in any of a thousand difFer- 
ent ways. A sex cell may get a chromosome that is mostly “A” but slightly 
'‘a.'’ 

Then, too, it is possible that a particular gene within a chromosome may 
undergo a change even while it is part of a living cell. 

There are so many chances of variation in the chromosome pattern re- 
ceived by each sex cell that it is quite possible that each sex cell produced 
by a single individual has a slightly diflPerent set of chromosome instruc- 
tions. 

A new individual is formed only when a sperm cell from the male 
parent combines with an egg cell of the female parent to produce a ''fer- 
tilized ovum.'* As a result of such a union of sex cells, the fertilized ovum 
now has a complete set of chromosomes — 23 pairs, with one of each pair 
from its mother and the other of each pair from its father. 

The possibilities of combination of sperm cell and egg cell produces a 
random reshuffling and recombination of genes from two separate individ- 
uals to form a new creature with a brand new set of chromosome in- 
structions, not like that of either parent With all the possibilities for 
variation among the sex cells produced by each parent, it seems quite cer- 
tain that each one of the estimated 60 billion humans who have lived 
since time began was distinctly different from every other one, and that 
this will continue for the indefinite future. (Identical twins, triplets, etc., 
are exceptions for they arise from a single fertilized ovum that has, for 
some reason, divided into two or more separate cells that then develop 
independently.) 

This ceaseless variation in instructions from generation to generation 
through sorting and recombination of chromosomes is, in fact, the prob- 
able biological basis for the value of sex. Creatures can, after all, repro- 
duce without sex, with one parent producing offspring without help; some 
types of species do this. When, however, two parents combine to form a 
new individual, the shuffling of chromosomes that takes place introduces 
new variations on a scale not possible otherwise. The flexibility and ver- 
satility of a species is greatly increased and it can evolve much more quick- 
ly to meet changing conditions. Sex has therefore (I am personally glad 
to say) replaced non-sex altogether among all but the simplest creatures. 

The moment of fertilization — of the union of sperm with egg — is sig- 
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nificant with respect to the 23rd pair of chromosomes. It is the only one 
that need not be a true pair in outward appearance. In the female it is, 
however; the pair being composed of two fairly long chromosomes, called 
‘"X-chromosomes.’' A female, having two of these, can be designated as 
an XX. 

In the male, the 23rd pair is not a true pair. One of them is a normal X- 
chromosome, but the other is a stunted one, only about a quarter the 
length of the X, The short one is a *‘Y-chromosome,'’ and the male is there- 
fore an XY. Because of the sex difference, the 23rd pair of chromosomes 
are often called the *'sex chromosomes.'' 

Apparently, the differences in the enzymes produced by an XX and an 
XY set a body on one or the other of two different paths; one ending in 
a female anatomy and physiology and the other in a male version. 

The Y'chromosome in the male is largely non-functional, which means 
that the male X-chromosome has no spare as backup and males are there- 
fore a bit more vulnerable to certain genetic abnormalities. A defective 
gene in an X-chromosome in a male shows up; in a female it may be coun- 
tered by a whole gene in the other X-chromosome. 

Some “sex-linked characteristics," such as color-blindness and hemo- 
philia, which appear in males but rarely in females, are very noticeable. 
Others are not but may account for the fact that the female life-span 
proves to be up to seven years longer dian that of the male once the dan- 
gers of childbirth are banished by modern medicine. 

When a female forms egg cells, the XX pair divides and each egg cell 
gets one X. As far as the overall shape of the chromosome content is con- 
cerned, all egg cells are therefore alike. 

When a male forms sperm cells, the XY pair divides. Half the sperm 
cells end up with an X and half with a Y. There are, thus, two broad 
varieties of sperm cells formed. 

In the activity that precedes fertihzation, several hundred million 
sperm cells are released in tlie neighborhood of a single egg cell. The 
sperm cells (about half of them X and half Y) race for the egg cell, with 
winner take all. If an X-sperm happens to reach the egg first and ferti- 
lizes it, then the fertihzed ovum is an XX and develops into a female. If 
a Y-sperm makes the grade, the result is an XY; that is, a male. The 
chances are about equal and so it happens that boys and girls are born in 
roughly equal numbers. 

So far we are assuming that all will go well, and yet this may not be 
so. The process of cell division, involving the careful replication of die 
immensely complex chromosomes plus their precise division between tw o 
new cells, can easily go WTong and sometimes docs. 
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Errors can take place. Sometimes these will only involve individual 
genes somewhere along the line of the various chromosomes. Such ‘muta- 
tions” can be fatal; or merely disadvantageous. There are even occasions 
when a mutation can be favorable. 

But what if it is not a submicroscopic gene that is afEected, but an entire 
chromosome that goes wrong? In the process of cell division, with the 
chromosomes being yanked roughly apart, it may happen that one of them 
may break in two and come back together again with one piece rear-side 
forward. A backward chromosome piece has its instructions reading dif- 
ferently, so to speak, and is not normal. 

Or what if a chromosome breaks in two and does not reunite? The 
pieces might travel to opposite ends of the cell. One daughter cell may 
get a chromosome pair plus an extra piece of a third chromosome, while 
the other daughter cell gets not quite all of a pair. 

Such chromosome aberrations are much more serious than are changes 
in individual genes. Chromosome breakage can involve hundreds of genes 
aU at once. Such a wholesale blurring and slurring of instructions is al- 
most certan to produce cells that cannot live and go through the intricate 
process of growth and division. 

If such chromosome breakage takes place in the cells of a human adult, 
it need not be serious. One cell, or even a hundred cells, do not count for 
much among trillions. The damaged cells drop out and are replaced by 
those produced through correct division. In fact, since the damaged cells 
drop out and only the true-formed cells show up, cell division seems to be 
far more accurate than it may really be. 

And what if the error takes place in the production of sex cells and 
one appears with such a chromosome aberration? In general, such a sex 
cell cannot develop far. Those children which do manage to be born 
usually lack serious chromosome aberrations and we get the idea that the 
processes of egg and sperm-formation are much more foolproof than they 
really are. Heaven knows how many botched jobs are scrapped and never 
come to view. 

A hint of the botching arises from the fact that a few aberrations man- 
age to make it to birth and babyhood. One birth out of some five hundred, 
for instance, is of an infant with “Down's syndrome,” or “mongolism.” 
(The latter name refers to the eyes, which seem to slant in such babies 
in a fashion associated with east Asians.) The condition involves serious 
mental retardation. 

The cause of the syndrome was not known until 1959, when three 
Frenchmen, J. Lejeune, M. Gautier, and R. Turpin, counted the chro- 
mosomes in cells from three cases and found that each one had 47 chro- 
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mosomes instead of 46. It turned out that the error was in the possession 
of three chromosome'2 Is, a normal pair plus an additional single. This 
was the first disease ever pinned to a chromosome aberration. 

Apparently, what happens is that every once in a while, a sex cell is 
formed after an imperfect division of chromosome-pair 2 1 . The sex cell 
that finally appears, instead of having one chromosome-21, as it should, 
has two or none at all. After union with another cell with the normal 
single chromosome present, the fertilized ovum has either three, 21-21- 
2 1 , or one, 2 1 . 

The case of tlie three is Down's syndrome. The case of one had, until 
recently, never been detected. It was suspected that the possession of one 
presented so serious a disadvantage for the developing egg that it never 
reached term. But then, at the Bethesda Naval Medical Center in 1967, a 
mentally-retarded three and a half year old girl was found to have a single 
chromosome-2 1 . She was the first discovered case of a living human being 
with a missing chromosome. 

Cases involving other chromosomes seem less common but are turning 
up. Patients with a particular type of leukemia, show a tiny extra chromo- 
some fragment in their cells. This is called the “Philadelphia chromo- 
some" because it was first located in that city. Broken chromosomes, in 
general, turn up with greater than normal frequency in the cells of people 
with certain other (not very common) diseases. 

The sex chromosomes, too, can be involved in aberrations. An egg cell 
can be formed with two X-chromosomes or none. A sperm cell can be 
formed with both an X- and Y-chromosomes, or with neither. In such 
cases, a fertilized ovum may be formed that is XXY, or XYY, or simply 
X or simply Y. 

Such cases are not common, perhaps because such embryos rarely com- 
plete their development. Nevertheless, they have been detected. A person 
born witli an XXY set in his cells has the outward appearance of an under- 
developed male. On the other hand, X and XYY individuals seem to have 
the outward underdeveloped characteristics of a female. 

The individual who made the headlines in connection with such an 
abnormality was Ewa Klobukowska, a tall, muscular 21 -year-old Polish 
girl. She always thought of herself as a girl, and, although flat-chested, 
has the sexual organs of a girl. She was, however, an excellent atlilete, 
and the question arose as to whether she might not have some male char- 
acteristics, including larger and stronger muscles than females have gen- 
erally. This would be no crime, of course, but it would then be unsports- 
manlike to have her compete with normal females. 

Hei chromosomes were counted and the six doctors (three Russians 
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and three Hungarians) found themselves in agreement. The announce- 
ment was that there was ‘'one chromosome too many.*' Presumably this 
meant Miss Klobukowska was an XYY individual — alive, strong, healthy, 
but not exactly a female. 

Naturally, it would be useful to devise methods that would cut down 
on such chromosome aberrations. Failing that, it would certainly be ad- 
visable to avoid conditions that increase chromosome aberrations. Biolo- 
gists are well acquainted with a number of these. Energetic radiation, for 
instance, will do so, and will produce gene mutations, too. 

It is partly for this reason that world public opinion bore down so 
heavily against nuclear bomb tests in the open atmosphere. The radioac- 
tive particles produced might not kill outright, but they would slightly 
raise the mutation rate and increase the annual production of defectives. 

But it is not radiation only that encourages mutation. There are certain 
chemicals that do so; chemicals that interfere with chromosome replica- 
tion and separation. Human beings are not likely to come in contact with 
most of the particular chemicals that chemists work with, but a few years 
ago there was the case of the tranquilizer, thalidomide, which produced 
deformed babies once it was given to pregnant women. It undoubtedly 
produced chromosome aberrations. 

Anything else? Might there be such a substance to which people had 
not been exposed till recently, but which was now coming into wider use? 

This thought occurred to Dr. Maimon M. Cohen of the State University 
of New York in BufiEalo. In June 1966, after visiting a hippie hangout 
out of curiosity, he found himself wondering about the bizarre behavior of 
some of them. Were their cellular instructions being interfered with? 

His work dealt with chromosome counts so he could check. Back at his 
laboratory, he made use of white blood cells, which could be obtained 
easily and in quantity from any drop of blood. He exposed some of them 
to a weak solution of LSD, then studied their chromosomes. He found 
they showed twice as many broken and abnormal chromosomes as ordi- 
nary white cells that had not been exposed to LSD. 

What about exposure to LSD inside the body? He began to test white 
cells from people who admitted having used LSD. So did other experi- 
menters, after the first reports began to reach the world of science. 

There seemed rather general agreement. The white cells of LSD-users 
had unusually high numbers of broken and abnormal chromosomes. 

Was it only in the white cells, or was it in cells generally? In particu- 
lar, did chromosome aberrations take place in the sex cells of LSD-users to 
a greater extent than in non-users? If so, there would be more defective 
births among LSD-users than among others. 
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It is difficult to wait for births among what is still a small segment of 
the population, so experimenters turned to animals. Small amounts of 
LSD were injected into pregnant mice and, in a number of cases, there 
were serious abnormalities and malformations in the mouse embryos. 

LSD makes its visible inffuence felt on the nervous system and the brain 
(it is for the sake of the pleasure obtained from the mental aberrations 
and hallucinations it produces that it is used), so it is not surprising that 
its effect on mice is most pronounced on the seventh day of pregnancy. 
It is then that the brain and nervous system are being rapidly formed; 
and it is brain malformations that most iFrequently appear in the affected 
embryos. 

The equivalent period in human pregnancies is the tliird week — which 
generally comes before a woman knows she is pregnant and can therefore 
stop using the drug, if she is a user. 

This adds a new dimension to LSD use, and strengthens my own feel- 
ings against it — since it is not merely an eccentricity, but is an agent of 
harm to individuals other than the user. Quite apart from the psychotic 
episodes it produces (up to murder and/or suicide) and from the danger 
of producing a permanent psychosis, it may increase the rate of defective 
births and multiply the load of human tragedy upon our planet. 

The case is not yet proven, of course, but the indications are that LSD- 
users are undergoing the equivalent of a private bath of radiation fallout. 

If so, fun may be fun — but the price can come high for themselves and 
higher for their unborn children. 
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The mystery of Stonehenge— that great prehistoric structure 
whose purpose has long baffled and fascinated archaeologists 
—is here deftly telescoped into a compact entertainment. 


THE SECRET OF STONEHENGE 


by Harry Harrison 


Low CLOUDS RUSHED BY OVER- 

head in the dusk, and there was 
a spattering of sleet in the air. 
When Dr. Lanning opened the 
cab door of the truck, the wind 
pounced on him, fresh from the 
arctic, hurtling unimpeded across 
Salisbury Plain. He buried his chin 
in his collar and went around to 
the rear doors. Barker followed 
him out and tapped on the door 
of the little office nearby. There 
was no answer. 

''Not so good,” Lanning said, 
gently sliding the bulky wooden 
box down to the ground. "We don't 
leave our national monuments un- 
guarded in the States.” 

"Really,” Barker said, striding 
to the gate in the wire fence. "Then 
I presume those initials carved in 
the base of the Washington Monu- 
ment are neolithic graffiti. As you 
see, I brought the key,” 


He unlocked the gate and threw 
it open with a squeal of unoiled 
hinges, then went to help Lanning 
with the case. 

In the evening, under a lower- 
ing sky, that is the only way to see 
Stonehenge, without the ice cream 
cornets and clambering children. 
The Plain settles flat upon the 
Earth, pressed outwards to a dis- 
tant horizon, and only the gray 
pillars of the sarsen stones have the 
strength to push up skywards. 

Lanning led the way, bending 
into the wind, up the broad path 
of the Avenue. "They’re always 
bigger than you expect them to be,” 
he said, and Barker did not an- 
swer him, perhaps because it was 
true. They stopped next to the Al- 
tar Stone and lowered the case. 
"We'll know soon enough,” Lann- 
ing said, throwing open the latch- 
es. 
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‘'Another theory?’' Barker asked, 
interested in spite of himself. “Our 
megaliths seem to hold a certain 
fascination for you and your fel- 
low Americans." 

“We tackle our problems wher- 
ever we find them," banning an- 
swered, opening the cover and 
disclosing a chunky and compli- 
cated piece of apparatus mounted 
on an aluminum tripod. “I have no 
theories at all about these things. 
I’m here just. to find out the trudi, 
why this thing was built.’’ 

“Admirable," Barker said, and 
the coolness of his comment was 
lost in the colder wind. “Might I 
ask just what this device is?" 

“Chronostasis temporal-record- 
er." He opened the legs and stood 
the machine next to the Altar 
Stone. “My team at MIT worked 
it up. We found that temporal 
movement — other than the usual 
24 hours into the future every day 
— is instant death for anything 
living. At least we killed off roach- 
es, rats, and chickens; there were 
no human volunteers. But inani- 
mate objects can be moved without 
damage." 

“Time travel?" Barker said in 
what he hoped was a diffident 
voice. 

“Not really; time stasis would 
be a better description. The ma- 
chine stands still and lets every- 
thing else move by it. We’ve pene- 
trated a good ten thousand years 
into the past this way." 

“If the machine stands still — 
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that means that time is running 
backwards?" 

“Perhaps it is; would you be 
able to tell the difference? Here, I 
think we’re ready to go now." 

banning adjusted the controls 
on the side of the machine, pressed 
a stud, then stepped back. A rapid 
whirring came from the depths of 
the device : Barker raised one quiz- 
zical eyebrow. 

“A timer," banning explained. 
“It’s not safe to be close to tlie 
thing when it’s operating." 

The whirring ceased and was 
followed by a sharp click, immedi- 
ately after which the entire appa- 
ratus vanished. 

“This won’t take long," banning 
said, and the machine reappeared 
even as he spoke. A glossy photo- 
graph dropped from a slot into his 
hand when he touched the back. 
He showed it to Barker. 

“Just a trial run, I sent it back 
20 minutes." 

Altliough the camera had been 
pointing at them, the two men 
were not in the picture. Instead, in 
darkish pastels due to the failing 
light, the photograph showed a 
view down the Avenue, with their 
parked truck just a tiny square in 
the distance. From the rear doors 
of the vehicle the two men could be 
seen removing the yellow box. 

“That’s very , . . impressive," 
Barker said, shocked into admis- 
sion of the truth. “How far back 
can you send it?" 

“Seems to be no limit, just dc- 
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pends on the power source. This 
model has nicad batteries and is 
good back to about 10,000 B.C.*' 

''And the future?” 

"A closed book, Tm afraid, but 
we may lick diat problem yet.” He 
extracted a small notebook from 
his hip pocket and consulted it, 
then set the dials once again. 
"These are the optimum dates, 
about the time we figure Stone- 
henge was built. Tm making this a 
multiple shot. This lever records 
the setting, so now I can feed in 
another one.” 

There were over t^venty set- 
tings to be made, which necessi- 
tated a great deal of dial spinning. 
When it was finally done, Lann- 
ing actuated the timer and went to 
join Barker. 

This time the departure of the 
chronostasis temporal-recorder was 
much more dramatic. It vanished 
readily enough, but left a glowing 
replica of itself behind, a shimmer- 
ing golden outline easily visible in 
the growing darkness. 

"Is that normal?” Barker asked. 

'‘Yes, but only on the big time 
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jumps. No one is really sure just 
what it is, but we call it a tem- 
poral echo, the theory being that it 
is sort of a resonance in time 
caused by the sudden departure of 
the machine. It fades away in a 
couple of minutes.” 

Before the golden glow was 
completely gone the device itself 
returned, appearing solidly in 
place of its spectral echo. Lanning 
rubbed his hands together, then 
pressed the print button. The ma- 
chine clattered in response and ex- 
truded a long strip of prints. 

"Not as good as I expected,” 
Lanning said. "We hit the day- 
time all right, but there is nothing 
much going on.” 

There was enough going on to 
almost stop Barker s archaeologist s 
heart. Picture after picture of the 
megalith standing strong and 
complete, the menhirs upright and 
the lintels in place upon all the 
sarsen stones. 

"Lots of rock,” Lanning said, 
"but no sign of the people who 
built the thing. Looks like some- 
one's theories are wrong. Do you 
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have any idea when it was put up?” 

“Sir J. Norman Lockyer be- 
lieved that it was erected on June 
24th, 1680 he said ab- 

stractedly, still petrified by the 
photographs. 

“Sounds good to me.” 

The dials were spun and the 
machine vanished once again. The 
picture this time was far more dra- 
matic. A group of men in rough 
homespun genuflected, arms out- 
st retched, facing towards tlie cam- 
era. 

“We’ve got it now,” Tanning 
chortled, and spun the machine 
about in a half circle so it faced in 
the opposite direction. “Whatever 
they’re worshipping is behind the 
camera. I’ll take a shot of it and 
we’ll have a good idea why they 
built this thing.” 

The second picture was almost 
identical with the first, as were two 
more taken at right angles to the 
first ones. 

“This is crazy,” Tanning said, 
“they’re all facing into the camera 
and bowing. Why — the machine 


must be sitting on top of whatever 
they are looking at.” 

“No, the angle proves that the 
tripod is on the same level that 
they are.” Sudden realization hit 
Barker and his jaw sagged. “Could 
your temporal echo be visible in 
the past as well?” 

“Well ... I don’t see why not. 
Do you mean . . . ?” 

“Correct. The golden glow of 
the machine caused by all those 
stops must have been visible on 
and off for years. It gave me a jolt 
when I first saw it, and it must 
have been much more impressive 
to the people then.” 

“It fits,” Tanning said, smiling 
happily and beginning to repack 
the machine. “They built Stone- 
henge around the image of the de- 
vice sent back to see why they built 
Stonehenge. So that’s solved.” 

“Solved! The problem has just 
begun. It’s a paradox. Which of 
them, the machine or the monu- 
ment, came first?'’ 

Slowly, the smile faded from 
Dr. Tanning’s face. 
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The s]oectacular technical successes of the space program may 
have had something to do with the fair amount of public recep- 
tivitij to the more mundane, but no less exciting prospects for 
oceanographic research, (To the point where— if you have $80.00 
—you can subscribe to an investment service called Oceanography 
Newsletter, ivhich will tip you off to all the hot stocks in the field.) 
Oceanography has not been ignored in the SF field either, and 
here is a superior contribution: a strong and suspenseful account 
of the beginnings of a submarine city. 


SEA HOME 


by William M. Lee 


The admiral had called it a 
shore base assignment, and ad- 
mirals are usually right, particu- 
larly when talking to command- 
ers. Still, completing my fortieth 
turn around the deck, the prospect 
looked singularly like open ocean. 
On a clear day I could have seen 
the green hills of Santa Carlotta, 
eight miles to the south, but all 
morning a bright haze had ob- 
scured die horizon. 

The deck was a railed walkway 
extending around the four sides of 
the structure which we called quar- 
ters, because that’s the way the 
contractor had marked the doors. 
Quarters and the deck together 
constituted the topmost of four 
platforms which sliced across the 
tower itself: three near the top and 
one down close to the water line. 
The visible part of the tower was a 
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hundred feet tall, just about, and 
anodier three hundred feet — we 
don’t say fathoms on this shore 
base installation — extended down- 
W'ard to hard rock ocean bottom, 
supported on six tubular steel legs. 

I’ve no idea what this mon- 
strosity cost the tax payers. Plenty 
of course, but not a circumstance 
to the ultimate cost of Sea Home 
itself which would some day, if all 
went well, become a small sub- 
marine city. 

I made the forty-first turn 
around and kept wishing the news 
conference were over. In the past 
our conferences had been handled 
by P. R. oflBcers and attended by 
such admirals and captains as suit- 
ed the occasion. This time we’d 
been playing dirty and the press 
was going to be good and sore, and 
somehow it had wound up in my 
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hands. Be matter of fact, Wash- 
ington had said. Keep it low-key. 

I took a look into quarters to see 
whether anything of interest was 
happening below. Nothing. The 
console showed only its green cir- 
cuit lights and the teletypes were 
silent. Tim Saybolt and I had 
agreed to suspend on-the-hour 
checks until after the interview. 

Quarters consisted mostly of in- 
strument room, ofiBce and lounge, 
but there were two small private 
cabins, a pantry and a head. The 
next level down provided living 
quarters and mess for sixteen men. 
There were only six aboard at the 
moment, including me, and it was 
almost oppressively quiet. 

After a time there were voices 
from below. Berthing the launch 
seemed to require as much shout- 
ing as if she'd been a destroyer. 
Then the passenger-freight eleva- 
tor came whining up and dis- 
charged Pete Swain and his charg- 
es in the little hall adjoining the 
lounge. I said hello. 

Si Vogel had flown down from 
Washington, and he and George 
Britt had been brought over from 
Eglin in an Air Force plane. I was 
glad there were only the two of 
them. Both had been here before, 
while the tower was still under 
construction, and I recalled that 
Vogel had a mean disposition. He 
preempted the most comfortable 
chair, although Britt was fat and 
should have had it, Swain, my 
exec, poured cofiFee, 
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‘‘So,” said Vogel, ''you've made 
some progress. Is this the finished 
setup?" 

"As far as the tower’s concerned, 
yes," I told them. "We’ll be adding 
to Sea Home for years to come. 
It stiU has just six chambers. Skele- 
ton crew only, so far." 

It took a couple of seconds for 
that to sink in, then Si Vogel’s 
face flushed darkly. "Do you mean. 
Commander — ah , Cheney — that 
you have people down there now?" 

"Why, yes," I said, very low- 
key. "We have a good many mis- 
cellaneous jobs that must be done 
before Sea Home is ready for real 
occupancy, bolting furniture into 
place, installing light fixtures and 
so on." 

Vogel was suspicious and a lit- 
tle belligerant. "If that’s all it 
amounts to, why did Navy Medical 
announce that there’d be a news 
release tomorrow? Why at this par- 
ticular time?" ' 

"There’s nothing special about 
the time," I said, trying for a dis- 
arming expression. "This group 
will be staying down, of course, 
until others arrive." 

"I smell a rat," Britt said, "How 
many are down there?” 

"Five. A medico, a medical lab 
technician, an electronics man and 
two professional divers." 

"Mister Cheney." Vogel made it 
sound as nasty as possible. "In 
spite of Admiral Minter’s assur- 
ance that we would have full cov- 
erage — interviews, photographs. 
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TV — youVe apparently gone 
ahead and started the actual oper- 
ation.’' 

I shrugged. ‘‘In a small way, 
yes. You’ll have lots of opportuni- 
ties later.” 

The two of them exchanged 
looks. Britt got out his notebook. 
“Their names?” 

“Gerd Carlsen, diver. Walter 
Pope, diver. Jacob Kepper, elec- 
tronics. Susan Craig, technician. 
Dr. Timothy Saybolt, M.D., cur- 
rently in command.” 

“By god,” said Britt. 

“Son of a bitch,” said Vogel. 
“They’ve got a girl down there.” 

“Is that so remarkable? She’s 
there because the card sorter 
popped her name out. Lab techni- 
cian, WAVE, expert swimmer.” 

Vogel got to his feet and began 
to parade the lounge, turning his 
head to keep his scowl directed at 
me, like an ill-natured, red-faced 
owl. “You know damn well it’s re- 
markable. What’s more, it’s news. 
If I know the Navy, you are now 
going to tell me that this was an 
order from Washington, and they 
are going to say that you set the 
timetable.” 

I’d had about enough of Si Vo- 
gel. “Matter of fact, I had authori- 
zation to invite the press to watch 
the descent, if I thought best. I de- 
cided against it.” Nothing like a 
good lie to lower the blood pres- 
sure. 

“By god,” Britt repeated. “Pho- 
tographs?” 


“Sure.” I opened the desk drawer 
and shoved across ts\^o sets, five in- 
dividual shots and two group pic- 
tures, suited up, with and without 
face gear. “And you can talk to 
them by phone.” 

Vogel howled. “She’s pretty. 
Damn it, she’s a real beauty. And 
you decided — you had the unmiti- 
gated gall to decide — to keep us 
out.” 

“That was part of my reason. 
Cheesecake. Not needed.” 

“How old is she? Eighteen?” 

“Twenty-one.” 

“What’s she there for? Bedding 
down?” 

“Vogel,” I said, “I can’t hope to 
clean up your mind, but we’ll have 
no more of that, or your interview 
is over.” 

“OK. Let me talk to her.” 

“I’ll let you talk to Commander 
Saybolt. It’ll be up to him who else 
takes the phone.” 

“Navy!” Vogel said. 

Pete Swain went to the console, 
flipped switches and rang once for 
Tim Saybolt. His voice came on 
and filled the room. Pete tuned it 
down a little. 

“Cheney?” 

“Yes,” I said. “Our visitors are 
here, Tim. Mr. Britt and Mr. Vo- 
gel. Take over if you will.” 

“OK,” Tim said. “What can I 
tell you?’^ 

“You’ve licked the voice prob- 
lem,” said Britt. 

‘Tes, as you perceive. Not by an 
unscrambler, however. It’s the air 
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we're breathing. You haven't given 
them anything on this yet, 
Cheney?" 

''Not yet. Go ahead." 

"Right. When I said we were 
breathing air, that was not of 
course accurate. We're breathing 
an artificial mixture. You fellows 
understand the problem of the 
bends." 

'Tes," said Britt. "Nitrogen bub- 
bles in the blood." 

"Close enough. When you're 
breathing an oxygen-nitrogen mix- 
ture, it takes too long to come up. 
So for deeper dives you replace at 
least some of the nitrogen with 
helium which is less soluble in the 
blood serum. Right? Now there's 
something else about nitrogen. At 
a fairly modest depth it begins to 
show narcotic eflFects, and they get 
more pronounced as you go deep- 
er. You get to feeling as if you'd 
had three or four martinis." 

"Tough," said Vogel. 

"Yes. But it's just as well not to 
get irresponsible ideas when you're 
working under water. Helium 
doesn't have that efiFect, at least not 
until you get a good deal deeper. 
At this relatively shallow depth — 
three hundred and four feet — we 
could breathe an oxygen-helium 
mixture very satisfactorily. But 
then you get the Mickey Mouse ef- 
fect. Helium is a very light gas, and 
it pitches the voice up until your 
speech is almost unintelligible. 
Tliat may sound trivial, but believe 
me, there are times when it's 


damned important to communicate 
clearly. 

"So we're using something new, 
a three-way mixture. Helium, oxy- 
gen and sulfur hexafluoride. The 
last is a heavy gas. Counteracts the 
lightness of helium. The atmos- 
phere I'm breathing has the same 
density as yours. Result, no voice 
distortion." 

Nevertheless, I thought, there 
was something odd about Tim's 
voice which I hadn't noted before. 
Or maybe I'd been noticing it sub- 
consciously for several days, but 
hadn't given it any consideration. 

"Sulfur what?" Britt asked. 

"Sulfur hexafluoride." 

"Sounds poisonous." 

"It isn't. Colorless, odorless, bio- 
logically inert. Hardly soluble in 
the blood." 

"It does appear, Commander 
Saybolt, Dr. Saybolt, whatever you 
are, that an important experimental 
program is going on." This from 
Si Vogel, with heavy sarcasm. 

Tim ignored the tone. "Experi- 
mental work's all done. First ani- 
mals, then volunteers in pressure 
chambers. No new variables. Just 
up to the engineers topside to keep 
our breathing mixture constant." 

Britt said, "You do have port- 
holes, don't you? You're not just 
sealed up in those cylinders." 

"Not sealed up at all. We're 
about six feet off bottom and there 
are hatches in the floor, some of 
them kept open. We can drop 
through onto bottom anytime we 
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want to take a swim. Portholes, yes, 
but nothing to see. At this depth 
it's dark. Our divers are out now, 
rigging light standards. We re well 
lighted inside here, naturally. In a 
week the seascape outside will be 
just as bright.’' 

I put my finger on the oddity of 
Tim Saybolt’s speech. It wasn’t 
tone but speed. He was talking 
faster than usual. I broke in. 

“What’s your oxygen content, 
Saybolt?” 

“Just a sec. I’ll see. OK, it’s nor- 
mal. Why?” 

“Nothing special. We didn’t log 
it up here at ten hours.” 

“Any sharks?” Britt asked. 

Tim laughed. “No. Everybody 
seems to want sharks, except us of 
course. Before the outside lights go 
on we’ll have some screens erected.” 

“Let me speak to Susan Craig,” 
Vogel demanded. 

“If she’s not too busy. She’s run- 
ning some blood chemistries.” 
There was a considerable pause 
before Susan came on. 

“Hello?” 

“Hello,” Si said, sounding a bit 
less surly. “How is it down there?’' 

“Very interesting.” 

“Frightening?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Is it damp?” 

“Yes, saturated.” 

“Chilly?” 

“Not too chilly.” 

“What do you wear?” 

“A swimming suit, mostly.” 

“Mostly?” 


“That’s right.” 

“How do you like being down 
there with four men?” 

“They’re very capable people. 
I’m glad to be a member of the 
team.” 

I said, “Excuse me, Susan, I’m 
breaking off.” Pete, sitting by the 
console, snapped the switch. 

“You’re being completely unco- 
operative,” Vogel said. “I’m going 
to report it.” 

“Do so,” I told him. “Here are 
several copies of the release BuMed 
told you about. It’ll give you all the 
facts you’ll need for your stories, 
but why don’t you leaf through and 
ask questions. We’ll do our best to 
answer them.” 

They stayed for an hour, and 
stayed sore, but in the end they 
were asking sensible questions. At 
close to noon, I said we would have 
to be getting back to work. 

“A hell of a trip,” Vogel re- 
marked. ‘Tou could have mailed 
out the release.” 

“By god, yes,” said Britt. 

“You were told that releases 
would be sent out from Washington 
today. You elected to make the visit. 
Sorry you were disappointed.” 

“You are like hell,” said Vogel, 
and headed for the elevator. 

Well, I hadn’t behaved like a 
public relations man. Vogel would 
certainly write a letter of com- 
plaint which might find its way into 
my 201 file. I wasn’t in the mood 
to care. 

When they had gone, I called 
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Captain Wythe in Washington 
and told him Td passed up a fine 
opportunity to invite Si Vogel to 
lunch, and that we could expect 
him to work the innuendos for all 
they are worth. He agreed it was a 
damn shame, but said they’d antic- 
ipated the situation when Susan 
Craig was picked. That was that. 

I went down to the second lev- 
el and checked with Master Ser- 
geant Paillard, the one Army man 
we had aboard, to see if there’d 
been any fluctuations in the 
breathable gas composition, either 
the supply or tlie return. Both 
were monitored continuously, but 
in quarters we recorded spot data 
only once an hour. Everything was 
in order. There’d been no excess of 
oxygen to stimulate Tim Saybolt’s 
speech. 

For lunch I took a sandwich to 
quarters, wrote up the log, then 
settled to the nearly continuous 
job of requisitioning supplies. 

Sea Home then consisted of six 
chambers, each a cylinder about 
sixty feet long by fifteen across. 
They lay on cradles side by side 
and were connected by passages. 
The walls were of lightweight 
stainless steel. Pressure being the 
same inside and out, they didn’t 
have to be heavy. As I’d told Vogel 
with substantial truthfullness, our 
present job was mostly to complete 
the outfitting of the six chambers 
with the more important amenities 
of life. Experimental work was, in 
actual fact, quite incidental, al- 
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tliough no undersea operation 
could be carried on without pos- 
ing and attempting the experimen- 
tal answering of many questions. 
In this respect Saybolt had a more 
responsible job than I, since he 
was not only in command in Sea 
Home itself but, as a medical of- 
ficer and research physiologist, he 
would study the long term reac- 
tions of his associates and himself 
to their environment. Long term 
meant, in this case, forty days, of 
which ten had already passed. 

We'd had a full topside crew, 
of course, during the descent, 
along with some of the brass. The 
few days after that were occupied 
with checking and rechecking all 
lines of communication and sup- 
ply — electricity, AC and DC, fresh 
water, cold and hot, and the 
breathable gas. Now we were well 
embarked on the job of outfitting 
for twenty-four people, which 
would be the maximum number 
until more chambers w^ere added. 

There was always a stack of 
scribbled notes and teletype mes- 
sages from below% waiting to be 
converted to requisitions accept- 
able to Washington. A lot of these 
covered lab equipment, electronic 
gear and books. Books! They had 
a couple of thousand volumes 
down there now, miles of micro- 
film and more w^aiting on the third 
level. But in spite of all the ad- 
vance planning, Saybolt and Kep- 
per kept thinking of items they 
couldn’t possibly do without. 
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At sixteen hundred everything 
had been put on the wire. Swain 
wasn't back from Santa Carlotta. 
I took the elevator down to the 
third level and walked back up, 
making a casual inspection as I 
went. The last freight haul of the 
day had gone down to Sea Home. 
The men w^re taking it easy and 
had broken out some beer, which 
was OK. They were a responsible 
bunch. I took a sniff of the wind, 
but didn't bother to look at the 
glass. It was only habit anyway. 
Our six-legged monster could 
withstand any hurricane with 
plenty of safety margin, and as to 
WTather below, there w’asn't any — 
slight changes of pressure reflecting 
any surface swell, and the faintest 
of currents. 

The tempo of Saybolt’s speech 
was still nagging at the back of my 
mind, so I ran back the tape and 
listened to it again, and he was 
definitely talking faster than nor- 
mal. For him, that is. His conver- 
sation w^as always a little stacca- 
to, but you didn’t usually notice it. 
Pete Swain walked in while I was 
thinking it over. His listened too, 
and said, “Commander Cheney, 
sir, you are a w^orry w art.” 

Once during the evening I called 
down — three rings meant any- 
body — and got Susan and told 
her, by way of an excuse for call- 
ing, that we’d be sending down 
fresh milk first thing in the morn- 
ing. 

Next day was strictly routine. 


occupied, that is, with moving 
supplies below, more requisitions 
and phone conversations with Na- 
val Research Labs and Bethesda. 
On moving supplies w^e w^re well 
ahead of schedule and increasing 
our lead each day. Four of the five 
noncoms w^orking topside spent a 
fair part of their time loading up 
the cargo capsule, according to 
plan or to fill special requests. The 
capsule could be lowered rapidly 
into a water-filled lock on the top 
of one chamber of Sea Home; the 
magnetically attached cable would 
be disengaged; the lock would 
close and be pumped free of wa- 
ter; then the bottom of the lock, 
capsule and all, could be lowered 
to the deck on pneumatic jacks. It 
was a nice bit of engineering 
and it worked without a hitch. 
Passengers went down the same 
way but in a different kind of cap- 
sule. 

It was amazing that tlie crew in 
Sea Home kept up with those top- 
side, since they had to move and 
stow every item, often including 
assembling. But they did it and 
frequently pushed us for faster ac- 
tion. 

I envied the group below. My 
job on the tower wasn’t greatly dif- 
ferent from some that I’d handled 
at sea. Sooner or later, though. I’d 
be relieved and would have a turn 
with the underwater team. 

I didn’t talk again to Saybolt un- 
til Thursday — Day 13. After get- 
ting some detail disposed of, I 
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asked to speak to each of the others 
in turn. There was no longer any 
room for doubt. Every one of them 
was talking too fast. Nevertheless, 
I went to the trouble of cutting 
the tape and splicing each section 
to a corresponding piece from the 
second day. Then I called Swain. 

He pulled a long face. “You 
were right. Damnedest thing I ev- 
er heard. You’ve checked their air?” 

“All normal. Oxygen, sulfur hex, 
hehum, carbon dioxide. The ni- 
trogen’s down as close to zero as 
we’ll ever get it.” 

“What’s Tim think about it?” 

“I haven’t asked him, and I will, 
but something else first.” 

I’m not a medic, of course, but 
I’ve worked with them, and I’ve 
learned that a layman must never, 
never tread on medical toes, I 
wrote out a message, then opened 
the phone line and rang once. Tim 
came on after a minute. 

‘Tes?” 

“A message from BuMed. I’ll 
read it. Saybolt, Sea Home: Re- 
quest transmit present physiologi- 
cal constants of all Sea Home sub- 
jects. Signed: J. G. for Minter.” 

“Who the hell is J. G.?” 

“I don’t know. I thought you 
would. Minter’s exec, maybe.” 

“Damn it.” 

“Why?” 

“Because now’s not the right 
time. Stall them off a few days, 
will you, Cheney?” 

“You can’t stall a thing like 
that.” 


“Stall them two days, one day, 
as long as you can.” 

“I’ll try to ignore it for twenty- 
four hours, if you give me one 
good reason.” 

“OK. I’m collecting data. Nat- 
urally. There’s nothing unfavor- 
able, so I’ve preferred to sit on it 
until I can draw some conclu- 
sions.” 

“It doesn’t sound very convinc- 
ing to me,” I said, “but I’m not one 
of the scientific type. Let me have 
it by eleven hundred tomorrow. 
Minter should hold still that 
long.” 

Just before noon next day I 
called J. G. — Jim Gates — who 
really is Minter’s executive, and a 
friend of mine. 

“Jim,” I said, “I just faked a re- 
quest from your office. You’ll back 
me up, of course.” 

“I Will?” 

“I think you will. Starting now, 
put tliis on the record. The five 
subjects in Sea Home have gained 
an average of two pounds apiece.” 

“Not remarkable,” he said. 

“No. Their respiration rates, av- 
erage, are down to nine. Pulse 
rates, again average, a hundred 
and four. Blood pressures about 
eighty over sixty and all very close 
to that average. Body tempera- 
tures, by mouth, ninety-five point 
two. In addition to that, they’re 
talking about thirty percent faster 
than normal.” 

“What’s Saybolt think of these?” 

“He didn’t report them. I had to 
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weasel the information out of him 
by claiming your office was ask- 
ing. 

'That's not like Saybolt/' Jim 
said. "It s right queer. You do have 
individual figures, don't you? Not 
just averages. Read them off for the 
record. Ask Saybolt for his inter- 
pretation and shoot it up here, 
whatever he says. The boss is in 
and I'll give him these without 
waiting. Consider yourself cov- 
ered." 

Pete and I exchanged looks in- 
dicative of a measure of relief, and 
I called Tim again to tell him that 
Washington wanted his comments. 

"No comment," he snapped. 
Then, after a pause, "No comment 
beyond the obvious. Our environ- 
ment is causing some metabolic 
changes. Not alarming. The 
changes are progressive, so I have- 
n't bothered to report them. Bet- 
ter to wait until they level ofiF. 
OK?" 

This was, as Jim Gates had re- 
marked, unlike Timothy Saybolt. 
He had always seemed to me to be 
an able but ultra-conservative sci- 
entist. Since he evidently had 
nothing further to offer, I prodded. 

"Any other changes beyond the 
data you gave?" 

"Nothing important. Our food 
intake is up." 

"Is that so? How much?" 

"Oh, about double." 

"You don't say. Anything else?" 

"We're sleeping less. About three 
hours." 


"Three hours in twenty-four?" 

Tes." 

"I suppose you know youYe all 
talking faster." 

"Hadn't noticed it, so I suppose 
we're listening faster, too. It's rea- 
sonable, though. We're working 
faster." 

"I see. Anything more to add?" 

"Light. We don't need as much." 

"Very interesting." 

''Yes, isn't it?" 

T'll be sending this through to 
Min ter." 

"I'm assuming that. It can't be 
helped." 

"Will you keep us advised?" 
"OK." 

Washington's response to the 
transmission of this information 
was a lengthy silence. At last, about 
twenty hundred, Admiral Minter 
himself called. 

"Cheney?" 

''Yes sir." 

"Abel Stokes will be coming 
down." 

"Stokes?" 

"Dr. Abel Stokes. Topflight in 
oxygen metabolism. We'II try to 
get him to Santa Carlotta tomor- 
row, but it may be the following 
morning. Eglin will give you the 
schedule. And Cheney." 

"Yes sir." 

"Glad you handled this as you 
did. Saybolt seems to be somewhat 
uncommunicative." 

"Thank you, sir." 

Abel Stokes arrived about mid- 
morning Sunday. He was, I 
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guessed, past the seventy mark, 
and was carrying more weight 
than, as a physician, he could have 
approved of. In addition he had a 
game leg, but he was active enough. 
Before settling for a discussion, he 
wanted to see everything, and wc 
tramped around the three upper 
levels, winding up with a couple 
of turns around the deck. He in- 
flated his chest, pulled in his belly 
and grinned at the watery prospect 
around us. “Think of it,” he yelled 
over the singing wind, “been study- 
ing breathing all my life but never 
got around to enjoying it. Well, 
well, to work. What the hell is 
young Timothy up to?” 

I got him settled at my desk and 
went to the console myself where I 
could play with the recorders. 

“You know Tim Saybolt, do 
you?" 

“Some. Smart lad." 

“Ill be interested in your reac- 
tion, then, when you hear him 
speak. It’s not only . . .” 

“Whoa. Don’t give me any more 
preconceived notions than I’ve al- 
ready got. Let me see your gas 
analyses, supply and return.” 

He spent some minutes flipping 
tlirough the gas charts. 

“In my simple-minded way,” he 
remarked, “I’d expected that slow- 
er respiration would mean reduced 
oxygen utilization and reduced 
carbon dioxide output. But if your 
gas sampling means anything, car- 
bon dioxide’s up, not down. Now 
don’t start giving me engineering 
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details, son. Shut up and let’s get 
on the phone.” 

I’m not going to record or even 
summarize that conversation or 
the subsequent ones between 
Stokes and Saybolt. It’s enough to 
say that, over a day and a half, 
Stokes drew forth facts which he 
seemed to find pertinent. Metabolic 
changes were, as Saybolt had said, 
continuing. Their body tempera- 
tures were now down to ninety- 
four and respiration rate to seven. 
In addition Stokes got such items 
as red and wliite cell counts, blood 
sugars and skin temperatures. Ev- 
ery single datum, he told me, was 
abnormal. 

Saybolt offered no objection to 
answering any direct question and 
if he hadn’t the information at 
hand, would provide it later. But 
he volunteered nothing and treat- 
ed the whole inquiry as if it were 
unimportant. He was fighting a 
delaying action. 

By close to midnight Monday, 
Stokes looked so tired that I insist- 
ed we knock ofiE. After he was 
abed, Pete and I went out for a 
look at the weather. The glass had 
been dropping, the wind had 
picked up, and there were high 
thin streamers of cloud which sug- 
gested a gale by morning. I tuned 
in the weather station at San Juan 
and heard that there was a tropical 
storm center down near Martin- 
ique. We went to bed. 

The w^eather was ^vorse as we 
sat over breakfast, with rain squalls 
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drumming against the broad win- 
dows of quarters. Abel Stokes had 
to go out for a promenade around 
die deck, and came in with his 
trousers dripping where the water- 
proof ended, but looking as pleased 
with himself as if he’d faced mor- 
tal danger. Then he wanted to call 
Washington. 

Minter, it developed, had had to 
start his day at the Pentagon, but 
had arranged to have a suitable 
collection of medical brains on 
quick call. Jim said he would pass 
out the word, and they’d be calhng 
back about eleven hundred. We 
poured more coffee and I rang 
once for Saybolt. 

There was a long wait, then 
Walter Pope, one of the profes- 
sional divers, told us that Tim was 
out having a swim. I asked if he 
was on airline or back-pack. 

If a man is on airline he can 
stay out more or less indefinitely as 
far as breathing is concerned. Cold 
is another limiting factor, though. 
We had isotope packs which circu- 
lated warm water through the suits, 
but they only did a partial job, and 
in tlie dress rehearsals for Sea 
Home the divers were good and 
ready to come in and warm up af- 
ter a couple of hours. If your man 
carries a back-pack with cylinders 
of stored gas, his time is down to an 
hour. 

Pope said he was on back-pack 
and had been out about fifty min- 
utes. Pope was a Georgia boy, and 
it was interesting to hear how his 


drawl had been overtaken and 
passed by the speed-up in speech. 
Stokes questioned him a while 
about his personal reactions to the 
environment, and I found myself 
surprised all over again. Walter 
was exceptionally good at his job, 
but he’d never been long on brains. 
He displayed now an acuteness 
which was foreign to him. I asked 
presently for Gerd Carlsen, the 
other diver, who was a bit higher 
on the intellectual ladder. 

‘'Can he call you back?” Pope 
asked. has him working on a 
lab problem, and I know he’d like 
to stay with it. Now I’m afraid I 
must get back to the unloading.” 
And damned if he didn’t ring ofiE 
without requesting permission. 
What a way to run a Navy! 

We rang for Susan then. She 
was willing to talk, up to a point, 
but it was evident that she was be- 
grudging the time and wanted to 
get back to her laboratory, so I 
asked for Saybolt. She said he was 
out having a swim. 

“But he went out ninety min- 
utes ago, and he w as on tanks.” 

“Yes,” she said matter of factly, 
“we’ve learned to breathe very light- 
ly. A back-pack will last several 
hours.” 

I held the connection and sat 
looking at United States’ top ex- 
pert on oxygen metabolism. He 
pulled the desk mike toward him. 

“Susie.” 

“Yes, Dr. Stokes.” 

“Answer carefully, now. How 
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often do you go swimming?'" 

‘Tour or five times a day." 

“In twenty-four hours, you 
mean." 

“Yes." 

“An hour or so each time?" 

“An hour or two." 

“Very good. What’s your skin 
look like? Any different?" 

“Yes, we’ve all gotten quite a 
deep tan." 

“Godamighty," said Stokes. “It’s 
beginning to add up." 

“Of course it is, Doctor," Susan 
said, and rang off. 

Again, I won’t try to detail the 
conference call, which went on 
and on, enlivened — for me — by 
the fact that Abel Stokes invari- 
ably addressed the admiral as Pee- 
wee. They all argued, in a scholarly 
way, for more than two hours. 
Right from the beginning a couple 
of the conferees were flady in fa- 
vor of suspending the operation, 
and nobody, including Stokes, 
would support the position that 
there could be no physiological haz- 
ard involved. 

The storm was worsening stead- 
ily and static had gotten very bad 
when Admiral Minter finally called 
it quits. 

“Bring ’em up," he said. “Much 
as I hate to do it, that’s an order. 
Can you hear me? Bring ’em up. 
Acknowledge." 

“Yes, sir," I said. “We bring 
them up." 

So that was that. I called Say- 
bolt and got him. 
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“Admiral Minter has suspended 
the operation. Everybody up. We’ll 
start to prepare the ack-room now 
and should be ready for you by 
about sixteen hundred." 

The acclimatization room on the 
third level provided the safest pos- 
sible way to pressurize and depres- 
surize. As big as some small hotel 
rooms I’ve been in, it had view 
ports all around, a telephone, 
chairs and cots, toilet and wash-up 
facilities. It would hold ten at- 
mospheres pressure. The people 
from Sea Home could make the 
ascent in a personnel capsule, all 
five at once, doing the three hun- 
dred odd feet in eight minutes. 
They’d transfer to the ack-room 
through an airtight coupling, and 
there they’d stay for up to the bet- 
ter part of a day while the pressure 
was gradually reduced and the oxy- 
gen content built up. 

My statement to Tim had been 
greeted by silence, but I could hear 
low-voiced conversation at a dis- 
tance from the phone. 

At last I demanded, “Can you 
hear me?" 

‘Tes, I heard you. Sorry." 

“What do you mean, sorry?" 

“Sorry, we’re not coming up." 

“Hold on, now. That w^as an or- 
der. From Minter." 

“I don’t care if it’s from the 
President. We’re staying down." 

‘Tou don’t know what you’re 
saying. You’ll be court-martialed." 

Tim laughed. “You’ll have to get 
us up first." 
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*Tou re insane/' 

''Wrong. We re sane for the first 
time in our lives and healthy for 
the first time, too." 

"We can force you to come up." 

"How?" 

"Cut off your food. Cut off your 
fresh water." 

"It wouldn't be easy. We've been 
doing some things down here that 
we haven't reported. We're very 
close to self-sufficient at this mo- 
ment. But go ahead if you care to, 
and see what your pal Vogel would 
have to say." 

"This is asinine. I'm coming 
down." 

"Good. We'll be glad to see you." 

I banged the switch off and dis- 
covered that Abel Stokes was red- 
faced with laughter. 

"Go to it, son. Go down and see 
for yourself. It's the only thing to 
do. Do you know, when Peewee 
Minter laid down the law, I was 
almost hopin' something like this 
might happen." 

"You don’t think they're in real 
danger, then?" 

"So help me, I don't know. 
Things are happening to their bod- 
ies that never happened to any hu- 
man before, but I do believe Tim, 
that right now they're the healthy 
ones and the rest of us are sick. 
What worries me is what happens 
when they finally do come up. Are 
the changes fully reversible? Well, 
well, you heard my notions during 
our conference. Let's not beat the 
situation to death. You'll know 


more after you've paid 'em a visit." 

Pete broke in, as I was betting 
he would, with a strong suggestion 
that he be the one to visit Sea 
Home. He argued at some length, 
making, with more or less subtlety, 
the points that: I was in command 
on the tower and should clearly not 
leave my post; my diving experi- 
ence was some years in the past; 
and — with the most devious cir- 
cumlocution — he was younger 
than I and presumably better able 
to face the rigors of the descent. I 
thanked him and exercised author- 
ity. In large measure Pete Swain 
lacked the one quality which I felt 
might be needed. Imagination. 

We concocted a careful message 
to Minter to be cabled, not phoned, 
once I had begun the descent. It 
ran: "Saybolt and group reluctant 
to ascend, fearing unfavorable re- 
actions. Cheney has gone down to 
confer, Stokes concurring. Signed: 
Swain." 

I'd forgotten to eat lunch, so I 
could go into the ack-room almost 
at once. It involved stripping and 
leaving my clothes in the outer 
shower room, scrubbing carefully 
with an antiseptic, then going 
through the airlock. Swain, 
wrapped in oilskins and buffeted 
by the storm, watched me through 
a port, and both he and Stokes 
kept their respective intercoms 
open so that we could talk. 

I had once done a good many 
working dives at moderate depth 
and had been down to two hun- 
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dred twice. In addition, back at 
Bethesda, Vd taken a turn in a pres- 
sure room much like this, breath- 
ing oxygen, helium and sulfur hex 
at a simulated three hundred feet. 
I was ready to go down in an hour, 
with no sweat, but Swain, now 
in command, vetoed it and kept 
me there under observation for an 
extra hour. Then I climbed into 
the personnel capsule and sealed 
myself in. 

With our cables there was no 
swing, even with the wind now 
holding at close to seventy, but 
there was a good deal of bumping 
until the capsule was under water; 
then no sensation at all until the 
clang and jolt of landing in the 
lower lock. Another clang signalled 
that it had closed above me, and 
presently a green light indicated 
that the lock was drained. Some- 
body outside swung back tlie port 
and I got my first look at Sea Home. 

Or would have, except that it 
was almost dark. 

Somebody grabbed my elbow 
and held on while I gained foot- 
ing and made sure my knees were- 
n't going to Inickle. There w'as, af- 
ter alL some reaction. I peered at 
him in the gloom. 

'"Carlsen?" 

‘'Right, sir. I'll get some light on. 
We don’t need it, but we don't 
mind it.” He flicked switches and 
I was able to look around. Sixty by 
fifteen feet is surprisingly spacious 
when you’re inside, even when the 
bottom third is sliced off to provide 


flat flooring. This chamber, in- 
tended primarily for receiving and 
temporary storage of material, was 
essentially unused and was in fact 
nearly empty. Carlsen headed for 
a connecting passage, hitting 
switches as he went. I followed into 
the first of the three chambers de- 
signed for work and living. 

Carlsen gave me the beginnings 
of a courteous but laconic tour. 
“Physics lab,” he said. “Bio lab, 
metabolism, organic synthesis, ma- 
rine specimens storage, communi- 
cations room and lounge, electron- 
ics lab, electronics shop, kitchen 
and mess, library, conference and 
reading room. The bedrooms and 
toilet facilities arc beyond. Care to 
see them?” 

“Not now. Where is everybody?” 

“Out swimming. I can call them 
in if you have questions I can't 
answer, but we knew you were on 
your way, so they’ll be back soon 
in any case.” 

“Orders were that no more than 
two at a time were to leave Sea 
Home.” 

“Yes, sir,” Carlsen said gently, 
“we do seem to have thrown the 
book overboard, don’t we?” 

I was beginning to shiver. The 
ocean outside was, of course, close 
to freezing, and the compressed at- 
mosphere conducted heat away 
from the body at a high rate. Sea 
Home had originally been thermo- 
stated at eighty-five degrees, but 
we knew tliat, as their skin tem- 
peratures dropped, they had reset 
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the controls to cool the chambers. 
I was wearing a quilted coverall. 
Gerd wore the briefest of swim- 
ming trunks. Under the circum- 
stances I was damned if I would 
ask for more heat. 

Gerd’s appearance had changed 
considerably. He was a big, heavy- 
shouldered blond and had been as 
hairy an individual as Td ever 
known, with a real thatch of yel- 
low wool all over his chest, belly 
and forearms. It was all gone. He 
still had eyebrows and the hair on 
his head, but that was it. 

Susan had said that they were 
all tanned, but that wasn’t the 
right word to describe Gerd’s color, 
which was a golden brown such as 
you sometimes see on Creole types 
in the West Indies. 

'Tell me about your skin, Gerd,’* 
I said. "No, wait. Let’s go to the 
lounge and be comfortable.” 
Frankly, I wanted to get into one 
of the rooms I knew to be de- 
humidified, where it might seem a 
little less chilly. 

"OK, sir. ril just take a dip in 
passing.” With that, he pulled 
open a floor hatch and dropped 
through, feet first. No suit, no 
mask, nothing at all between Carl- 
sen and all that ice water. He was 
back in less than a minute, though, 
shining wet. 

"That’s better,” he told me. "If 
you stay dry for very long, you get 
itchy. The others are close by. 
They’re coming aboard.” 

Like a jack-in-the-box, Tim 


Saybolt popped up through the 
hatch. He wore minuscule trunks, 
like Gerd, and flippers. No mask, 
no back-pack. 

I said, "Good god!” or words to 
that effect. 

Next came Susan Craig. She 
was wearing trunks and flippers, 
nothing else. I mean literally noth- 
ing else. When she saw me she 
very nearly snapped a salute, 
which would have been a quaint 
sight. But she caught herself, not 
being in uniform. 

I put on a deadpan and headed 
for the conference room trailed by 
five wet seals. Their hides were 
glossy and beautiful. They dis- 
posed themselves around the room. 
Carlsen paused at the door and 
pushed up the thermostat, not 
enough, but some. 

"You’re feeling the cold,” Tim 
said. "Naturally. But if we get the 
place warmer than about sixty, 
we’d be jumping in the water ev- 
ery few minutes to cool off. Want 
an extra layer?” 

"No thanks.” 

"OK. You won’t be here long. 
That is, you shouldn’t. But we’re 
glad you came down to see for 
yourself. Excuse us if we confer as 
we are. Clothes are becoming un- 
comfortable and nearly intolerable. 
By tomorrow I expect we’ll have 
overcome our human reticence 
and discarded the remainder. It 
doesn’t matter. We’re somewhat 
more civilized than when we came 
down.” 
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Being only average civilized, I 
was trying to keep my eyes off Su- 
san. '‘Have you any suggestions,'' I 
asked him, “as to what I should tell 
BuMed?“ 

“You can tell them the truth. 
That as a medical man, I con- 
sider it ill-advised to come up at 
this time. I’ll say, bct^veen our- 
selves, that I have no doubt we'd 
sur\ave it, but I doubt whether any 
of us could ever again be happy on 
dry land. We’ve discovered what 
it's like to be alive." 

“But that implies that you won't 
ever want to come up." 

“Right." 

“You know what BuMed will 
say to that. The rate may have 
slowed down but the subjects are 
still changing. Body temperature, 
respiration rate and so on. Let’s get 
them up while we still can, while 
the changes are still reversible." 

“Yes, that’s what they’ll say. 
That’s why we’ve been stalling and 
not reporting tlie whole story." 

“Leaving out such little details 
as your ability to swim without 
masks. How long can you stay out 
without breathing?" 

“Indefinitely. Of course, we're 
being cautious." 

“I’d hate to see you being care- 
less. How do you do it?" 

“Take a good deep breath and 
hold it. But let's talk about first 
things first." 

“Go ahead." 

“Our trouble has been nitro- 
gen." 
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“Trouble? I didn't know you'd 
had any." 

“We haven't since we came to 
Sea Home. I put it that way to 
make a point. You see, we've 
known all along that nitrogen was 
narcotic at a couple of hundred 
feet. What the physiologists have 
never realized is that it’s also a 
stupefacient at sea level and on 
dry land. It was so much a fact of 
life, we forgot to wonder about its 
effect." 

“But nitrogen . . . ," I began. 

“Tim is talking about nitrogen 
in solution in the body fluids and 
tissues," Gerd put in. “Nitrogen in 
combination is essential to our 
kind of life." 

“We’ve all been doped from die 
womb to the grave," Tim said, “and 
we, Cheney, are the first five peo- 
ple ever to have gotten down to the 
nitrogen level where wc could be- 
gin to come awake. You, by the 
way, are poisoning us to a small 
degree. You spent some time in the 
ack-room, obviously, but you’re 
still exhaling a little nitrogen, and 
we can all feel it. You, on the 
other hand, must be feeling pretty 
good." 

“Well, yes. At least I expected to 
feel lousy on my first three hun- 
dred foot dive, and I don’t. And 
I have the impression of thinking 
rather clearly." 

Kepper looked up from the 
scribbling which had been occupy- 
ing part of his attention. “There," 
he said, “is a formula, for calculat- 
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ing prime numbers. It works up to 
a hundred thousand, and I can't 
think what good it is. No, Com- 
mander, your thought processes 
haven’t improved any to speak of. 
You have a good imagination and 
you’re extra alert. In t\venty-four 
hours your memory would start to 
w^ork the w’ay a memory should. In 
seventy-two, you’d have approxi- 
mately total recall.” 

”Now% listen,” I said. 'Test ani- 
mals have breathed this three-way 
atmosphere of yours for quite long 
periods. I breathed it myself up at 
Bethesda. So did all of you.” 

“In the Bethesda test chambers 
there was several percent of nitro- 
gen — too much — and w'e W'ere in 
too short a time. I don’t know 
about the earlier animal experi- 
ments, but I’ll bet nobody asked 
the animals how they felt.” 

“What makes you think you're 
thinking better?” I asked. “I'm not 
doubting it, understand, but 
w^hat's your evidence?” 

“The total recall, for one thing,” 
said Tim. “It makes you feel like 
a total person. Accomplishments, 
for another. Walter Pope has had 
a natural interest in mathematics, 
though he never knew it. In the 
last week he’s galloped through 
differential and integral calculus. 
Gerd is becoming something of an 
expert in enzymes, and Susan 
could probably hold her own with 
the ranking biochemists of the 
country. Jake, on his part, has in- 
vented from a purely mathemati- 


cal start a little gadget that pulls 
enough thermal energy out of the 
sea w^ater to give us all the electric 
power we need. It looks like re- 
verse entropy, but he assures us it 
isn't.” 

“First you learn to think,” Susan 
said, “then your body goes to work. 
Cells learn to differentiate in new 
ways. In spite of the efforts to send 
us down here in as clean a state as 
possible, in terms of pathogens, 
we brought along a fine collection 
of viruses. Normally they’d be at- 
tacking cells to produce more virus. 
As it is, the cells use the viruses as 
building blocks to adapt them- 
selves to new conditions. We've 
never realized the capabilities of 
the cell. Think what can happen 
when the first child is born down 
here.” 

“Susan and I plan to marry,'* 
said Gerd. 

“Really? Who’ll marry you?” 

“You mean perform a ceremony? 
Well, for the benefit of people top- 
side I expect Tim can listen while 
we exchange some promises. We'll 
stay monogamous until our first 
child can take care of itself. It 
makes sense, you know. I feel sure 
our new community will practice 
term monogamy.” 

“Your new community? Do you 
think the Navy will continue to 
send people down, when they can't 
or won't come back?” 

Tim, with no uncertainty, said 
that they would. “After a period of 
confusion and soul-searching, yes. 
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A few at first, then more and 
more as the feedback of new 
knowledge becomes evident/' 

I shook my head. *‘But where 
could you find the volunteers. You 
like it down here, that’s obvious. 
But for a man who had never ex- 
perienced it, well, he might be 
pretty reluctant to say good-bye to 
everything he has known and 
move into a cold, lightless world." 

"Rats," said Tim. "When we 
know enough to reach the stars, 
man will go, believe me, with no 
slightest hope of return." 

‘Tou may be right. .What about 
your families?" 

"My wife will want to join me," 
Walter Pope said. "Within a year, 
I should hope, she’ll be allowed." 

Jake Kepper shrugged. "Mine 
won’t. She’ll divorce me. So OK." 

I changed the subject. "What 
about your skins? Abel Stokes 
seems to have guessed something, 
but he won’t come right out." 

"I’m sure he has," said Susan. 

"Not in detail, naturally," Tim 
added. "Take a look at my hand." 

The palm and the insides of the 
fingers looked normal. The back of 
the hand and his arm had lost the 
glossy, wet seal appearance. The 
skin was now matte and dusty, as 
if covered with pancake makeup. 

"Under a low-powered micro- 
scope — I’ll show you later — you’ll 
see that I’ve developed some bil- 
lions of minute scales. It’s had the 
efiFect of increasing my body area 
many, many times. Most of those 
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scales act as absorbers of oxygen, 
but perhaps one in a hundred has 
a different function. They excrete 
carbon dioxide, and incidentally 
some other metabolic end products 
I don’t need in my blood stream. 
You were bowled over when we 
came in without masks. The fact is 
that we simply aren’t breathing. In 
air — in this atmosphere, that is — 
we breathe occasionally, not to for- 
get how, but for the last number 
of days we haven’t really had to. 
The change has been rather ex- 
plosive." 

"You’re telling me that, in ef- 
fect, you have microscopic gills all 
over your bodies." 

"Not gills. Nothing like gills. A 
much more efficient respiratory 
mechanism." 

I tried to sort out my thoughts. 
'Tou’re saying that you’ve com- 
pressed a thousand generations of 
evolutionary adaptation into , . . 
less than three weeks." 

"No. Evolutionary adaptation 
implies the gradual weeding out of 
lethal factors, the concentration of 
survival factors. Not genetic mu- 
tation either, although that may be 
involved. Call it cellular mutation 
on a broad front, if you want to 
give it a tag." 

"I don’t believe it." 

"You saw us come in without 
masks. You think of a better ex- 
planation." 

A buzzer sounded. Jake flipped 
a switch, and I heard Pete Swain’s 
voice, amplified. 
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"Cheney?" 

"Yes, here." 

"We re in a mess." 

"What sup?" 

"First of all, we re having a hell 
of a storm up here. That tropical 
disturbance has gotten to be a full- 
fledged hurricane, and she's now 
just east of Puerto Rico." 

"Will she hit us?" 

"Not square, probably, but the 
wind is force eleven and rising." 

"All right, so you weren’t plan- 
ning to go anywhere. What comes 
second?" 

"Dr. Stokes has had some kind 
of attack. He must have gone out 
on deck alone and fallen. There’s 
a gash along the side of his head 
that I’ve just now got patched up 
so it’s stopped bleeding. He got 
back into quarters on his own. It 
looks like he crawled in and then 
passed out. We can’t rouse him. I 
think he may have had a heart at- 
tack or a stroke. His breathing 
sounds terrible, sort of a snoring 
noise." 

Tim leaned to the mike. There 
wasn’t anything wrong with the 
transmission, but there was a lot 
of noise at the other end. "Can 
you hear me, Pete? Roll him 
over on his face. Very gently. We 
don’t want him choking on his 
tongue." 

"I already have." 

"OK. Then do nothing. Don’t 
undress him even if he’s wet. Keep 
him covered. I’m coming up.” 

"I’ll be along," I said. "It may 


take Tim a good while to get 
through the ack-room, but I can 
hurry the schedule." 

"But that’s part of the trouble. 
You can’t." 

"Why can’t we?" 

"When we brought the cables 
up, the locking frame wasn’t heavy 
enough to hold them. The wind 
wrapped them around a stanchion. 
It’s unreachable and anyway one 
end of the frame tore loose." 

"Yes," I said, "we’re in trouble. 
Tim, tell him the best thing to do 
for Stokes until medical help can 
be gotten." The launch and the 
work boat were both at Santa Car- 
lotta, securely tied down I hoped, 
and there was a retired general 
practitioner on the island, but it 
might be two or three days before 
we could get him to the tower. 

"Is the elevator working?" Tim 
asked. 

"It was a few minutes ago." 

"Bring it down to sea level and 
wait for me. I’ll be there in about 
thirty minutes.” 

‘Tou’re certain you can do it?" 
Susan asked. 

"Certain enough. One of the 
tower supports has climbing rungs. 
They do go all the way up, don’t 
they?" 

"They go all the way up," I told 
him, "but it won’t work. Even if 
you think you could climb those 
rungs at the rate of ten feet a min- 
ute, that particular stanchion is a 
good forty feet away from the load- 
ing platform and elevator." 
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‘'Isn't there a criss-cross of gird- 
ers over to the platform?” 

“Not directly.” 

“Draw me a diagram.” 

I made a quick sketch. “The 
girders are well under water of 
course, but with the waves they 
must be having up there, the gird- 
ers will be almost awash between 
crests.” 

“Not so good.” 

“No. You can't do it anyway, 
Tim. I don’t care how much you’ve 
adapted, you can’t hold your breath 
and make that climb. You’d have 
to use a back-pack and that would- 
n’t work either, because you’d need 
more and more oxygen as the pres- 
sure diminished.” 

“Damn it, I’m not going to hold 
my breath. I’ll have my lungs 
filled with water. Susan, find one 
of those filter masks, will you. 
You’ve got to strain most of the 
solid crud out of sea water before 
you breathe it.” 

“Get two masks, Susan,” Walter 
Pope said. “I’m going, too. Don’t 
raise objections, Tim. Getting 
across those girders will be tricky, 
and there ought to be two of us, 
roped together.” 

“OK. No objections.” Tim 
peered at the sketch. “We turn at 
the second girder on our right. 
How do we get up on the plat- 
form?” 

‘Tou’ll find another set of climb- 
ing rungs. How do you know you 
can fill your lungs?” 

“How would you expect? We’ve 
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been trying it, off and on, for the 
last three days. It’s not easy the 
first few times.” 

rd read about the mice and the 
dogs with their lungs filled with 
oxygenated water, but that humans 
could do it, even these humans, 
was stretching the limits of an al- 
ready strained credulity. 

Susan came back with the fil- 
ters — circular pads of cloth fitted 
into rubber face masks. 

“Are you still on, Pete?” Tim 
asked. 

‘Tes, listening.” 

“Draw a medical emergency kit 
from the lockers.” 

“It’s all ready for you.” 

“How does he look?” 

“As of half a minute ago, no 
change.” 

“OK. Can you meet us at the 
platform?” 

“Can do. Theie’ll be two of us. 
The platform will be under water 
half the time, so we’U be suited up.” 

“Right. Count your thirty min- 
utes from now, but give us some 
leeway — say, twenty-five to forty- 
five. Beyond that time something 
will have gone wrong, and you’ll 
have to do your best for Stokes on 
your own. Susan can advise you by 
phone.” 

They put on canvas webbing 
harnasses and clipped on their 
rope. Tim said they’d be seeing us, 
then they slid through a hatch and 
were gone. 

We sat and looked at each other 
rather solemnly. It was clear that, 
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in their estimates as well as mine, 
Tim and Walter were heading in- 
to serious danger. Jake Kepper 
fetched me a blanket to ^vrap up 
in, and coffee for everybody. So 
they still had one Navy vice re- 
maining. Susan said presently that 
she wanted to digest at least one 
textbook on cardiology, in case her 
advice might later be needed, and 
she left us. After that it became 
obvious that Jake and Gerd were 
staying with me as a matter of 
courtesy only, so I suggested that I 
could do with a little sleep which, 
incidentally, was the truth. 

It was six hours later when 
Jake came into my cubicle and 
woke me. 

'‘Is it morning?’' 

“What passes for morning. Al- 
most five, and breakfast is ready. 
Walters baek." 

“They made it? What a hell of a 
note for me to pass out like that, 
without getting a report.” 

“It would have been remarkable 
if you hadn't, your first day down. 
Yes, they made it, but it was just as 
well they were roped together. 
Those girders had a coat of slime. 
I'll let Walter tell you.” 

Walter never did tell me much, 
just enough for me to gather that 


they'd been damned lucky on the 
last few feet. He had stayed with 
Tim until it was clear there was 
nothing much he could do, then 
had quietly taken the elevator 
down to sea level, refilled his lungs 
in the first wave, and stepped oft 
the edge carrying a length of chain 
as a weight. 

That was four days ago. Hurri- 
cane Beryl has moved on at last, to 
harass shipping in the North At- 
lantic, but there is still a heavy 
swell, and it will be another day 
before Abel Stokes can prudently 
be taken ashore. I've talked to Tim 
half a dozen times. Stokes had a 
concussion, either preceded or fol- 
lowed by a mild heart attack, but 
he is sitting up and even starting 
to walk a few steps, and he's trying 
to talk Tim into a trip up to Be- 
thesda. I'll be surprised, though, if 
Tim Saybolt doesn't show up by 
tomorrow, via the quick descent 
method. 

I'm not feeling the cold any 
more, and today for the first time I 
didn't have to shave. It will be sev- 
eral days more before they get tlie 
personnel capsule reslung. By then 
— I don't really know. But after 
all, I have no immediate family to 
worry about. 
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biography, history, comment, reproductions, 
news on all aspects of OZ and Baumiana. Only 
$2.50 for full membership, year's magazine sub- 
scription . . . Remit to Fred M. Meyer, Secretary, 
1620 First Avenue South, Escanaba, Michigan 
49829. 


HYPNOTISM 


FREEI Hypnotisn'., self-hypnotism record— book 
catalog! Azadiafs, 5786 Elm, Fresno, Calif. 93706. 


FREE Hypnotism, Self-Hypnosis, Sleep learning 
CatalogI Drawer G400, Ruidoso, New Mexico 
88345. 


Free Illustrated, Hypnotism Catalogue. Write 
Powers, 8721 Sunset, Hollywood, California 
90069. 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP, Hypnotize with your 
recorder, phonograph. Astonishing details, sen- 
sational catalog free. Sleep-learning Research 
Association, Box 24-FS, Olympia, Washington, 
98502. 


MOVIES 


THE BLOB— starring Steve McQueen. Eerie movie 
of man-eating blob from outer space. 8mm 
200 ft. reel— $5.95 Super 8— $6.45 Cinema Eight, 
Box 245, Gracie Station, New York City, 10028. 


Oo you have something to advertise to sf readers? Books, 
magazines, typewriters, telescopes, computers, space-drives, or 
misc. Use the FASP Market Place at these low, low rates: $3.00 
for minimum of ten (10) words, plus 30^ for each additional 
word. Send copy and remittance to: Adv, Dept,, Fantasy and 
Science Fiction, 347 East 53 Street, New York, N. Y. 10022 
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PERSONAL 


Cut living costs 111 ways! $3 guide reveals how. 
Richard Schultz, 7718 Whitsett, No. Hollywood, 
Calif. 91605. 


REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA acreage. $20 Down; $20 Monthly. 
Lands, Box 35291, Los Angeles 90035. 


STAMPS 


PENNYI Approvals! Regardless catalogue! Klos- 
ter, 4164 52nd Street, San Diego, Calif. 92105. 


500 DIFFERENT STAMPS, $1.00. Smith, 508-Z 
Brooks, College Station, Texas, 77840. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Arkham House Books, Sunday Comics, Comic 
Books. Goggin, 6202 Greeley Boulevard, Spring- 
field, Virginia 22150. 


Wanted; works of Robert Sheckley, Nelson Bond; 
need urgent, essential to mental health, send 
asking price, titles, Ben Hansburg, 3177 Oaklynn 
Drive, Uniontown, Ohio 44685. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOREIGN EDITIONS of Fantasy and Science Fic- 
tion. A few copies of French, Spanish, German, 
and Itolian editions available at 60^ each. Also 
some British F8iSF at 60^ each. Mercury Press, 
Box 271, Rockville Centre, N.Y. 11571. 


MOON SHOP PUBLICATIONS. New, Moon 
Chort $2.00. 20 by 25 inch Copernicus photo 
$1.00. Two-sided Moon Chart: four maps in- 
cluding Mercator's projection. Index Sheet of 
5,000 Formations $3.00. All three items $4.00. 
Postpaid: Herbert S. Ross, Box 117, South Wal- 
pole, Mass. 02071. 


Build A Laser— $3.00 complete information. J. 
Canavan, 166 Embarcadero, San Francisco, Calif. 
94105. 


JAMPACKEDI Sententious Bimonthly! $1. Refund- 
Guarantee. (Details Free.) "Penman," Deer 
Park, N. Y. 11729 



YOUR MARKET PLACE 

A market is people — alert, intelligent, active people. 

Here you can reach 1 80,000 people (averaging three readers per copy 
— 60,000 paid circulation). Many of them are enthusiastic hobbyists — 
collecting books, magazines, stamps, coins, model rockets, etc. — actively 
interested in photography, music, astronomy, painting, sculpture, elec- 
tronics. 

If you have a product or service of merit, tell them about it. The price 
is right: $3.00 for a minimum of ten (10) words, plus 300 for each 
additional word. To keep the rate tliis low, we must request remittance 
with the order. 

Advertising Dept., Fantasy & Science Fiction 

347 East 53 St., New York, N. Y. 10022 
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INDEX TO VOLUME THIRTY-FOUR— JANUARY-JUNE 1968 


Aandahl, Vance: Beyond the 

Game May 79 

Anderson, Poul: Books Apr. 40 

Arthur, Chet: The Lucky Peo- 
ple Feb. 61 

Asimov, Isaac: Science: The Sev- 
enth Metal Jan. 101 

The Predicted Metal Feb. 109 

The Seventh Planet Mar. 113 

The Dance of the Sun Apr. 80 

Backward, Turn Backward . . May 92 

Counting Chromosomes June 93 

Biggle, Jr., Lloyd: In His Own 

Image Jan. 118 

Brody, Larry: Demon Apr. 55 

Bunch, David R.: That High-up 
Blue Day That Saw The 
Black Sky-Train Come 

Spinning Mar. 124 

Of Time and Us (verse) .... June 45 

Carr, Terry: Books Jan. 37 

De Camp, L. Sprague: Dino- 
saurs in Today’s World . . . Mar. 68 

De Ford, Miriam Allen: The 

Ajeri Diary Mar. 47 

The Superior Sex Apr. 64 

Delany, Samuel R.: Books .... Jan. 37 

Lines of Power (short novel) May 4 

Dorman, Sonya: Lunatic As- 
signment Jan. Ill 

Eisenberg, Larry: The Time of 

His Life Apr. 72 

Ellison, Harlan: I See A Man 
Sitting On A Chair and the 
Chair Is Biting His Leg 

(novelet) Jan. 43 

Filer, Burt: Backtracked .... June 76 

Fish, Robert L.: To Hell With 

the Odds Feb. 96 

FitzPatrick, R. C.: Dead to 

Rights Apr. 29 

Galouye, Daniel F.: Flight of 

Fancy (novelet) Apr. 4 

Goulart, Ron: Muscadine .... Apr. 92 

Harrison, Harry: I Have My 

Vigil Feb. 93 

The Secret of Stonehenge . . . June 103 

Harrison, Michael: At the 

Heart of It June 82 

Jacobs, Harvey: The Egg of the 

Glak (novelet) Mar. 4 


Kerr, Walter H.: From A Ter- 

ran Travel Folder (verse) . Feb. 71 
Lanier, Sterling: Whose Short 


Happy Life? Mar. 62 

Lee, William M.: Sea Home 

(novelet) June 107 

Leiber, Fritz: The Turned-Otf 

Heads Jan. 32 

Lory, Robert: The Locater .... Feb. 89 

Mac Leod, Ann: Settle June 70 

Mallette, Mose: The Stars 

Know Feb. 66 

McAllister, Bruce: Without A 

Doubt Dream Apr. 46 

McKenna, Richard: They Are 

Not Robbed (novelet) .... Jan. 5 

Merril, Judith: Books Feb. - June 

Niven, Larry: Dry Run May 84 

Nolan, William F.: He Kilt It 

With A Stick Feb. 72 

O’Donnell, K. M.: Final War 

(novelet) Apr. 101 

Redd, David: A Quiet Kind of 

Madness (novelet) May 104 

Rosy Aine, J. H.: The Shapes 

(novelet) Mar. 91 

Russ, Joanna: Books Jan 37 

Saxton, Josephine: Light On 

Cader Jan. 66 

The Consciousness Machine 

(short novel) June 4 

Searles, Baird: The Wilis .... May 56 

Sellings, Arthur: Crack In the 

Shield (novelet) Jan. 75 

Sheckley, Robert: I Sec A Man 
Sitting On A Chair and the 
Chair Is Biting His Leg 

(novelet) Jan. 43 

Budget Planet Mar. 81 

The People Trap June 54 

Tarkington, Booth: The Veiled 

Feminists of Atlantis Feb. 119 

Thomas, Ted: Aperture in the 

Sky Feb. 70 

Tushnet, Leonard: Gifts From 

the Universe May 69 

White, Ted: Wednesday, Noon Feb. 77 

Wilhelm, Kate: Stranger in the 

House (short novel) Feb. 5 

Wilson, Gahan: Cartoons Jan. - June 

Books Apr. 40 
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Zhe Jmpmt of Quality 

(since 1937) 


F&SF’s readers are both young (84% under 45) and 
educated (62% have attended college). When they want 
relaxation or stimulation in reading, they turn to the 
best works of imagination and to FANTASY AND SCIENCE 
FICTION. “F&SF regularly supplies the finest the field 
has to offer in the way of short fiction”-Ciifton Fadiman. 
Compelling fiction, along with informative and stimulating 
features on Books (Judith Merril) and Science (Isaac 
Asimov), have earned F&SF its reputation as tops in the field. 


THE MAGAZINE Of 

Fantasy and 
S cience Fiction 





Spanish 

Edition 


French 

Edition 


German 

Edition 


Joseph W. Ferman, Publisher 

MERCURY PRESS, INC. • 347 East 53 Street, New York , N. Y. 10022 






